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VISITATION AND SEARCH OF VESSELS. 


HE events of the day are important. Occurrences upon 
the high seas in the West Indian waters, and in those of 
the Mexican Gulf, invite the attention of this Government 
and interest the feelings of the American people. British 
cruisers hesitate not to trespass on the rights of our citizens, 
and to trample on the liberties secured to them by the law of 
nations. An admiral of her Britannic Majesty’s navy, with 
or without orders from the Premier of the realm, exercises 
the extraordinary prerogative of arresting American vessels, 
merchantmen engaged in lawful commerce and peaceably 
prosecating their voyages. The occasion is proper for the con- 
sideration of the doctrines of publicists and statesmen in 
respect to the right of visitation and search of vessels sailing the 
Deep Sea, which from the times of the earliest civilization has 
been rery justly deemed the great highway of the Nations. 
For a long period—indeed, almost ever since the nation 
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has had an existence, it has been a vexed question between 
it and Great Britain. Diplomacy has been busy, at intervals, 
to devise satisfactory measures to harmonize these two Powers, 
so as, in time of peace, to mutually visit and search their 
respective merchant-ships at sea, to ascertain whether en- 
gaged in lawful voyages, or in the prohibited importation of 
African slaves for traftic in the slave-marts beyond sea. 
High functionaries of state—ministers plenipotentiary, respect- 
ively residing near the governments to which they were com- 
missioned, and secretaries at their posts at home, have discuss- 
ed the points in controversy, and their papers will long remain 
monuments of their careful researches and great ability. 
Such distinguished personages as Lord Castlereagh, Sir 
Stratford Canning, Mr. Richard Rush, Mr. John Quincey 
Adams, ete., may be found in the catalogue of thise whose 
discussions upon this topic are the most able. 

It will be remembered that Great Britain was once so arro- 
gant as to claim the right to visit and search our vessels for 
the purpose of seizing such subjects of the crowa as had 
engaged in the service of the American marine This 
became a troublesome matter. The claim to exercise such 
visitation and search and seizure, was resisted by this govern- 
ment; but remonstrance availed nothing, and diplinatists 
failed in their negotiations. The high contending patties be- 
came belligerents. The claim must be met and the daimant 
repelled by force; there was no alternative. The wltima 
ratio regum, therefore, must determine the controvasy: a 
war followed, which is memorable in the annals d these 
nations. The haughty arrogance of the selfish Policeman of 
the Seas was humbled to treat for peace, and to abandon the 
unjust claim. Playing Neptune on the Great Atlanticbefore 
Modern Europe and the World was neither a profitabl} nor a 
successful histrionic engagement. The acts of this jlay, it 
would seem, were too tragic ever again to find a willing 
troupe of players. Such a play demands a multitude of lesser 
gods, Dii minores, who may not so well enjoy the exhibition 
in all its parts as to readily engage in another like perform- 
ance. The great Sea-god’s rolling chariot and tramping steeds 
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and trenchant trident, may again discover themselves, with 
their owner, under the gravitating necessity of going to the 
coral groves beneath the floods of waters, while the victor 
shall rejoice and say, as in the Hebrew lawgiver’s song of 
deliverance at the Red Sea, the depths have covered them— 
they sank into the bottom as a stone ! 

The claim of the British government to look after and con- 


trol its own subjects, had a most plausible and specious seem- 


ing, but its exercise came in conflict with the lessons of the 
Code of Nations, and for that reason the American people 
would not allow their dignity and honor and peace to be com- 
promitted. And now, never having grown less sensitive to in- 
sults, and not less animated by sentiments of national honor, nor 
reposing less on the dignity of their standing and character 
among the nations, nor less disposed to live in peace with all 
mankind, under no pretence or claim whatsoever will they 
ever allow, as matter of right, another people to menace or 
intermeddle in the manner of the recent outrages upon the 
national flag by British vessels of war. To submit to the 
present exaction of the Queen’s government, would be con- 
trary to this nation’s former practice and precedent. However 
praiseworthy may be her professed motive, it cannot avail to 
secure a license for her battle-ships to summon with the voice 
of cannon, the American Flag to give an account of the affairs 
of the vessel at whose masthead it freely floats. It will not 
neglect to keep the counsels, nor fail to protect the persons, 
of those beneath its banner. Their papers and effects are 
sacredly in its charge. No rude hand of the marauder of the 
seas, piratical depredator, buccaneer, hostis humani generis, 
may meddle with impunity. And shall men under command- 
ment of ministers of a government that has given forth laws 
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and literature and science and art, to benefit the human race 
and bless the world, and which is a party to a treaty, the best 
which, under the circumstances, this nation was able to enter 
into with that government, in respect to the mooted matter 
between them,—become violators of international law, jeopard 
the peace of citizen and subject, and place their nation 
beyond the pale of good neighborhood with the American 
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Republics which constitute this nation? Shall proclamation 
of outlawry be made against these men, and they be treated 
by this government as it treats the enemies of the human race ? 
How much more deserving is the one than the other, since 
each acts alike in the premises ¢ 

The American government must perform its obligations to 
its citizens—it is bound to protect them in the enjoyment of 
their rights—and, reciprocally, the citizen owes allegiance to 
the government, and is bound to its support. Its genius is 
opposed to all encroachments of his domicil on the land, as 
well as to all invasions of his vessel on the sea. At its ineep- 
tion, in the very infancy of the government, to supply an cver- 
sight of the makers of its constitution, it was amended so as to 
provide that the right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searehes 
and seizures, should not be violated; and that no warmnts 
should issue but upon probable cause, supported by oah or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the place te be 
searched and the persons or things to be seized. And allthis, 
indeed, to guard against the unlawful acts of their own fellow- 
citizens, and not foreigners. 

A high constitutional obligation is here devolved on the 
government in reference to landsmen. Shall it be forgetful 
of the rights of the citizen as soon as he shall embark for other 
regions in the pursuits of trade and commerce abroad? Does 
not the provision embrace both sea and land? Where is the 
difference in principle between the houses of citizens on the 
land, and the vessels of thesailors onsea? If aman’s house is 
his castle—his sanctuary—which may not be violated by unlaw- 
ful intruders, nor entered but by his consent, or according to 
law, why may not his vessel be equally sacred and inviolable ? 
Search of vessels at sea, is certainly similar or analogous to 
search of houses on land, and should be subject to the same 
treatment. As vessels carry their nationality, and are subject, 
territorially, to the jurisdiction of the country to which they 
belong, nationalizing the persons navigating them as fully as 
terra firma can those in dwelling-houses, no reason is apparent 
why the search-exemption of the Constitution may not reach 
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every American citizen wheresoever he may be in an American 
vessel. Let this government then see that the foreigner 
shall not exercise greater or other privileges over the papers, 
property, or persons of Americans, than its own citizens may 
themselves exercise. 

But Great Britain, albeit, does not now claim to visit and 
search American vessels to ascertain whether the subjects of 
its government are on board, or to impress into its service 
such persons as the Admiral may find there,whether Americans 
or otherwise; such claim and practice received its proper 
quietus by the war of 1812, which was provoked by the 
repeated exercise of such high-hdnded acts. Another and 
quite different reason is now urged for the justification of the 
present aggressions. The claim originates in the alleged pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether the vessel is engaged in the 
African slave-trade—a traffic which that government affects 
to look upon as an abomination. Admit the morality and phi- 
lanthropy of the avowed motive ;—if the government of the 
United States will not, in view of paramount motive, grant 
by conventions and treaty stipulations, the desired privilege 
of an examination of its vessels, their manifests, their argoes, 
and effects, there should be a finality to friendly argument, 
and a resort to force, if it is the design to visit and search for 
slaves at any hazard. The sovereignty of the American peo- 
ple having spoken with a voice of authority denying the claim, 
it should be satisfactory. To exercise such claim in the face 
of a refusal to allow it, is a virtual declaration of war, and 
commencement of hostilities. Apology or explanation can 
alone satisfy the public sentiment, and allay the indignation 
and injured feelings of the people. The offence is gross—the 





injury great. 

And what would Great Britain have the United States to 
do, which they have not already done in respect to the slave- 
trade? And what has Great Britain done in that respect, 
which has not been done by the United States? Has not 
importation of slaves into the United States throughout every 
part of its domain, been prohibited by law since the year of 
our Lord 1808? Has not the Congress of the nation, exer- 
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cising a power claimed by that body to define and punish 
piracies and felonies committed on the high seas, at sundry 
times since the Constitution became a rule of national con- 
duct, enacted laws pronouncing importation of slaves and 
traffic in them an offence punishable with death? Is not 
the slave-trade this day statutory piracy ? Legislation in the 
United States against the slave-trade is not a whit behind that 
of Parliament in hostility and hatred—in severity and extent 
of punishment in that behalf. And besides all this, have not 
the United States, at an expense equal to that of the nation 
which boasts itself to be the mistress of the seas, and with as 
profound interest for the African, kept a cordon of cruisers 
armed and equipped, in constant duty upon the waters which 
wash the shores of his continent, to aid in the suppression of 
the trade inslaves? The barriers which this nation has placed 
in the way of migration or importation from its dark territo- 
ries, of its still darker and benighted inhabitants, will not 
suffer in comparison with those furnished for the like purpose 
by Great Britain. Hitherto the two governments have gone 
hand in hand in their efforts to protect those wretched natives 
from transportation. Each has placed in the African seas 
an efficient 





ships of war, constituting an invincible armada 
marine police department—to prevent the stolid and miserable 
men of the waste places and wildernesses of their shores from 
becoming the merchandise of the stranger from beyond the sea. 
Indeed, no reasonable measure proposed by that government 
was ever rejected by the United States, if within its constitu- 
tional ability of performance. To say nothing more of the 
statutory steps taken, ranging all the way from the year 1794, 
it is sufficient to cite their joint action as stipulated in the 
Convention at Washington, treated by those distinguished states- 
men, Mr. Webster and Lord Ashburton, in the year 1842, as the 
latest arrangement between these governments on the subject 
of the slave trade. On the 9th of August in that year, it was 
mutually stipulated between the high contracting parties, that 
each should prepare, equip, and maintain in service on the 
coast of Africa, a sufficient and adequate squadron or naval 
force of vessels of suitable numbers and descriptions, to carry 
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in all not less than eighty guns, to enforce separately and re- 
spectively the laws, rights, and obligations of each of the two 
countries, for the suppression of the slavetrade. It was further 
agreed on this occasion, that the squadrons should in ail things 
be independent of each other, but that the two governments 
should give such orders to the officers commanding their re- 
spective forces as should enable them most effectually to act 
in concert and co-operation, upon mutual consultation, as exi- 
gencies should arise for the attainment of the object. 

Has this government neglected to perform its duty under 
this treaty? Has not the squadron been equipped and 
sent into the African seas? Is not the nation vigilant to exe- 
cute the laws against the slave-trade by the judgments of its 
courts of justice? The proposition long ago made to establish 
courts of Mixed Commission, to hear and determine cases of 
seizure made by the Cruisers of either government, was 
rejected only because the Constitution of this government ren- 
dered it impossible for Congress to establish such courts. 
But in everything possible to be done, proposed by Great 
sritain, to céoperate with its government in the suppression 
of the slave-trade, has been cheerfully done. Why, then, this 
breach of national good manners? Why this culpable disre- 
gard of a national flag, and wilful determination to visit and 
search vessels bearing it aloft? These nations are not, or were 
not, belligerents at the time of the trespasses; and search by 
the public law is never tolerated but as a belligerent right. 
It behoves the United States to see to it, that its sovereignty 
on sea and land shall be respected; that its maritime rights 
never be surrendered ; and that its flag shall not be dis- 
honored with impunity. This nation has kept its faith, and it 
expects like fidelity on the part of Great Britain. 

To inquire concerning the African slave trade, the position 
which our national government occupies in respect to it, and 
the powers of its legislative department to reach its evils, may 
not be uninteresting at this juncture of state affairs. The 
signs of the times portend and foreshadow the importance 
of an examination into the warrant of authority for Congress 
to enact laws prohibiting the slave trade—a commerce jus- 
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tifiable and lawful under the code of nations—and declaring 
its pursuit piracy and punishable with death. The public 
sentiment of the world is alive to the question of the slave 
trade, as it is settled at present by the law of nations. 

This government, and that of Great Britain, alike in aim to 
disparage and cut off the commerce in slaves, are unlike in 
power and authority to produce such consummation. The 
one is a government of limited powers, of a derived and dele- 
gated jurisdiction, and is but the creature of a people whose 
power is divided between it and other and lesser govern- 
ments. The other is a government original and integral, 
without limitation of powers and uncontrollable in authority 
—independent in its sovereignty. Its constitution is not en- 
rolled in a single parchment of paper writing, with divisions 
of articles and sections; but it embraces the entire system and 
whole embodiment of its laws, written and unwritten, and 
the usages of the people whether ancient or modern, animated 
by the living spirit of the current moment, and developing in 
the course of centuries the present form of government, kings, 
lords, and commoners contributing of their knowledge and 
experience to give it excellence and to increase its value as a 
means of prosperity to the nation. Its parliament is not obli- 
gated to act within the precincts of enumerated powers, and 
to consult an inventory of grants and authority. It is next to 
omnipotent in its behests. It reaches by its decrees every 
interest in the realm. It is the depository of all power in the 
nation, whether ecclesiastical or secular, civil or criminal, 
military or maritime. Parliament is plenipotential. It may 
make, and it may unmake ; it may confirm, enlarge, restrain, 
revise; it may repeal; it may abrogate. Parliament is 
transcendental. It may exercise absolute power; its element 
in the last analysis is a triplex despotism. By the constitution 
of the British government there is vested in the Parliament 
all authority—all supremacy—in esse aut in posse. It can do 
whatsoever it will without the pale of natural impossibility, 
and nothing human can subvert the absolutism of its powers. 
It has but to put forth its will, and both subject and citizen 
must bow in obedience. Parliament has, indeed, the power 
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to prohibit the engagement of the British people in the slave 
trade, and can punish them with death for any violation of 
such law! Examination will demonstrate how wide is the 
difference between the underived gigantic power of the Par- 
liament of Great Britain, and the licensed potency of the 
Congress of the United States. 

Thus far it has been assumed that the African slave trade is 
a: legal traftic, and justitied by national law. To give place 
here to citations of authority to establish a postulate so plain 
and apparent, would convict of the juvenile folly of proof to 
make clearer an axiom, and to render more transparent the 
simple truths and maxims of elementary law. If more than 
the assumption shall be deemed necessary to the inquiry, the 
necessity can scarcely extend beyond a reference to the teach- 
ings found passim in the learned works of the writers of 
Modern Europe on the public law. It is true, that, from time 
to time, serious inroads have been made upon the practice and 
pursuit of merchandizing in men. Notwithstanding such 
commerce has the approbation and high authority of the pub- 
lic law, individual nationalities aiming to abolish or abridge 
its dominion, have enacted laws stringent and laden with 
severe penalties, and formed treaties with neighboring states 
efforts have been put 





and foreign powers. Indeed more 
forth not unfrequently at the great Conventions of the repre- 
sentatives of the European courts and cabinets, to enlist all 
civilized nations and governments unanimously to enter into 
an agreement or compact to abolish the African slave trade, 
and thereby repeal the existing law of nations. The Con- 
gress of Vienna in the year 1815, the Congress of Aix la 
Chapelle, and that of Verona, both held subsequently to that 
year, are memorable instances of the assembled Powers of 
Europe endeavoring to change the public law and to overturn 
the established code. But to this day, all these courts have 
been unable to agree; and hence the traffic in slaves remains 
as legitimate as ever, and open to all such persons as are not 
properly and constitutionally restrained by the governments 
to which they owe allegiance. England and the Un ted 
States have hitherto been most prominent and efficient among 
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the nations of the Old and New World, in their attempts to pre- 
vent the embarkation of the African, and to make a finish of 
the foreign slave trade. It is desirable that the European 
powers and the United States should determine to strike from 
the usages and customs of nations, the traflic in slaves as 
legitimated by the Past; but till such act shall be done, inde- 
pendent legislation and treaty arrangements by individual 
nationalities will never abate the evil, nor much lessen its 
dimensions. 

It is all quite well, and worthy of much credit, that Great 
Britain joins other Powers in Congress of Nations assembled, 
to change the public code; that the suffering slave abroad 
has its pity and compassionate tears, for his condition among 
mortals, and that so many millions of slaves have been eman- 
cipated on its soil; but it is not quite so well, nor so praise- 
worthy, to send here into distant seas great admirals with 
royal cruisers, to teach Americans lessons of humanity! 
Unfortunately the historical record of that nation is not quite 
immaculate in the matter of slavery. Why such virtuous 
indignation against that condition of social life in the case of 
the African? How much better off than slaves are vast 
numbers of the inhabitants of British territory? Its rulers, 
who are not the people, will not now even designate the 
inhabitants of the realm by a name much better or much 
more significant of good, of happy condition, than that of 
slave-—-the government will have it that they are swbjects;— 
an Englishman, an Irishman, a Scotchman, is a subject not a 
citizen. The African, here in the United States, holds the 
same or as good title of social and political state ; be is never 
a citizen of the United States, though in some of the States, 
if free, he is admitted to the citizenship of the State. National 
citizenship can never be his under the present constitution. 
He is a subject of this government, not a citizen thereof. If 
a slave, he is still lower in the scale of political rights. He is 
merely a servile. Till the British government shall so adjust 
the social and political conditions of the people, that famines in 
Ireland, squalid misery in many towns of England, and 
pinching want in some places in Scotland, shall not drive 
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away for ever from their birth-places, millions of men and 
women, to seek their fortunes in foreign lands, to avoid 
starvation and death at home—it is responsible for an emigra- 
tion or migration of the population of these lands, which, in 
morals or religion, has uo higher nor holier character than one 
of force—of expatriation. These multitudes of men, women, 
and children, which are thus annually crowded away from 
their homes with their Lares and Penates, depart no more 
from choice or good will than do the negroes from the inhos- 
pitable shores of Africa, whose heathen hordes make war on 
each other and sell the vanquished to be transported beyond 
its seas. Its savage kings and barbarous princes are ignorant 
of the higher laws of social and political organization, of the 
teachings of Christianity, and make no pretensions to civiliza- 
tion. But Great Britain, zealous to ameliorate the condition 
of man the world over, begins its crusade against the Infidels, 
by sending into the American waters its Admirals and War 
ships, to inaugurate the grand missionary enterprise of 
humanity among the American citizens! Macte virtute. 

It would seem that if Great Britain were really honest and 
anxious in the affairs which now engage its attention this side 
the water which divides us, the first thing the statesmen 
composing the cabinet councils of the Kingdom should do in 
the premises, would be to make peremptory demand on 
Spain, Portugal, and the other countries where are kept 
open slave-markets, and with which that government has 
treaties touching the slave trade, to close immediately their 
mammon stalls; for the lessons of Political Economy truthfully 
teach that there is a reciprocal action between supply and 
demand. Cut off demand, and supply is without motive— 
without market. Let the arms of Great Britain be burnished 
for such humanitary action as this. They are just now 
blotched and stained with the blood of the Sepoys of India 
beyond the Ganges. They still show on their glimmer, dull 
damned spots which will not out of themselves, nor yet be 
erased by the hands of Time, caused by the blood with which 
they were baptized in the Crimea. They have uneraseable 
stains on them which began to corrode their brightness and 
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dim their flashes, in farthest Asia, when victoriously carry- 
ing the trade in opium within the Walls of China. Next 
after the enforcement of the terms of those treaties, let 
Parliament declare that the exportation of gewgaw goods, 
wares, and merchandize, to these shores of Africa, by British 
merchantmen, to further the traffic in slaves with its petty 
prinees, shall be contraband. 

It will be in time for the salient philanthropy of the people 
of Great Britain to expend itself in behalf of the negro abroad, 
when it has reduced the mountain mass of suffering and evil 
so terrible among its inhabitants at home. Yet its war-ships 
sail forth in quest of adventure in far off seas, and to redress 
the wrongs of Africa far away in America, upon a flag in 
alliance with its own, under the treaty of Washington, by 
which vessels of war making a squadron of four-score guns, 
shall co-operate with each other! To search is the question— 
somebody—it may be foe—it may be friend. Wrongs must 
and shall be redressed! Has this its exemplar in history ? 
It has been prefigured in romance—only romance is not quite 
equal to reality—once, at least, is truth stranger than fiction. 
It has its shadow in the valiant, puissant deeds of Don 
Quixote, Knight of La Mancha, and his trusty adjective, 
Sancho Panza, Esquire. Are not their deeds recorded in the 
book of the chronicles of their faithful historian, Cervantes ? 

There is one aspect of this matter which must be met by all 
who meddle with the question of slavery—entirely beside the 
constitutional or political one of this and other nations—and 
not likely to be productive of the same feelings or conclusions : 
the moral aspect, in the light of pure reason, in the abstract, 
and independent of all outward or external objects. It is 

-proper here to dwell a little, and to observe in that direction. 

There is not, in the nature of things, any essential difference, 
morally, in the traffic in slaves at one time or place more than 
in another. Hence we cannot concede to Congress any right 
to discriminate between the foreign and domestic slave trade. 
It may prohibit importation into the United States—that is its 
extent of power. We question its right, as well as any reason 
it may give for distinguishing between them and declaring 
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the one no better than and synonymous with piracy—full of 
all turpitude—and laden with every iniquity. It lacks author- 
ity for its maledictions as well as its interdictions against the 
one more than the other. The moral code has been unable 
to demonstrate any difference between them, and careful con- 
sideration can discover nothing generically unlike or dissimi- 
lar. It is very hard to discern wherein lies the difference 
between the traffic or trade in slaves on the coast of Guinea, 
and their transit hither upon the high seas, and the like deal- 
ing here at home along the Atlantic borders, concluding the 
adventure by a sea-voyage coastwise to some distant market 
on our own extended sea-board—yet Congress claims to have 
discovered it, and has legislated accordingly. But we aver 
that if one is wrong, then both are wrong; that if one is right, 
then both are right. We enter protest against such absurd 
definitions and distinctions as have been made by Congress. 
Can it change the nature of things? May it by a species of 
legislative legerdemain in the use of terms and language 
known to the common law and the Code of Nations transmute 
a person into a pirate, if, in a certain latitude and longitude, 
he be engaged in the slave trade, while at another point, if 
engaged in the like pursuit, he is a worthy citizen, commanding 
the protection of the government in transacting his business ? 
Can it give good reasons why it has assorted the incidents of 
the system which our institutions established to regulate the 
relations of the servile race long before there ever was 
an American Congress? How can it make the slave trade 
abroad, which is only one of its bearings, a great wickedness 
and contrary to approved morals, and the same thing here at 
home a great goodness, and in conformity to the monitions of 
conscience? Right reason revolts at such absurdities, and the 
voice of nature will not be silent. 

Observe and apply here what Cicero says, a slaveholder of 
old Rome in the days of its greatness and glory, the statesman 
and orator so accomplished in philosophy and letters: There 
is, indeed, a law, right reason, which is in accordance with 
nature, existing in all, unchangeable, eternal ; commanding 
us to do what is right, forbidding us to do what is wrong. It 
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has dominion over good men, but possesses no influence over 
bad ones. No other law can be substituted for it, no part of 
it can be taken away, nor can it be abrogated altogether. 
Neither the people nor the Senate can absolve us from it. It 
wants no commentator or interpreter. It is not one thing at 
Rome, and another thing at Athens—one thing to-day, and 
another thing to-morrow; but it is a law, eternal and immu- 
table for all nations and for all time. God, the sole Ruler 
and universal Lord, has framed and proclaimed this law. He 
who does not obey it, renounces himself, and is false to his own 
nature; he brings upon himself direst torture even when he 
escapes human punishments. Such are some of the enun- 
ciations of the law as propounded by the polished old Roman. 
It needs not to be said here that it finds the fullest response 
in the bosom of every intelligent man. 

Slavery is one of the states or conditions of man, which are 
generated by the selfish principle, and ever will be, so long as 
society continues under its present imperfect constitutions. 
It ranges in degrees of degradation from serfdom, as seen in 
Russia, where the servile is an appurtenance or fixture of the 
soil, to simple chattelism, as seen in the United States and 
other countries, where the African occupies the servile condi- 
tion in Society, and is sold and transferred as any moveable 
chattel. Color of the skin is but an accident of the condition. 
In this country the negro only, or his mixed blood, is found 
in slavery. 

Slavery, which is but another name for servitude, derives 
its origin primarily from humanity—from the better impulses 
of man’s nature, and is one of the results of a higher and 
advanced civilization. Among barbarians all such as are 
taken captive in their wars, are by the rules of savage war- 
fare to be slain. Death is the fate of their prisoners. But 
such disposition of. captives is cruel, and no longer exists 
where civilization has made much progress. Even in the 
wars between the barbarous tribes of Africa, the conqueror, 
instead of slaughtering, now carries them off to the market, 


and exchanges them for such merchandize as he may need or 
fancy. This is the rude way of a better barbarism. But 
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wars are not confined to barbarians. Nations where civiliza- 
tion and Christianity, so called, have a dominant influence, 
also go to war with one another. They do not, it is true, 
under the rules of modern warfare, slay those taken in the 
conflict, but they are held in captivity, kept as prisoners of 
war, or transported; at all events they are not free men, 
but slaves to the conquering power, till by treaty, exchange 
of prisoners, or ransom in some way, they are set at liberty. 
England, which just now is on a cruise of humanity in these 
all the Powers of Continental Europe do it 
—and so also does this nation. 





regions, does this 


Slavery, abstractly, is not answerable for the abuses which 
sometimes befall it, any more than is liberty chargeable with 
the excesses which frequently intervene in its exercise. The 
thing itself, the system of saving men alive instead of slaying 
them, is not responsible for what may sometimes come in 
consequence of its mis-user or mal-user. Who has not read 
or heard of the horrors of the Middle Passage? Such suf- 
fering is not necessary, and is not a legitimate adjunct of the 
slave trade. Nations which engage in it should regulaie by 
law the transportation of slaves, as in other cases of immigra- 
tion. The irregularities and cruelties practised by the im- 
porters, which do not belong to the trade more than to any 
other, have contributed mainly to the odium now attached 
to the traffic. Let the law provide for humane treatment by 
punishing cruelty with the highest, the severest penalties ; 
such a provision is within the province of Congress: it would 
be a proper regulation of commerce. 

To leave the question of motive for visitation and search of 
our vessels, and the state of the public law regarding the 
slave trade, and to conclude our inquiries: we are glad to 
discover that the symptoms of a better mind and sounder 
judgment, since the outrages of the Cruisers, have begun to 
manifest themselves, on the part of the British government. 
Its minister here, it is said, has taken the initiative towards 
an apology, or explanation, or a reconciliation in some way, 
which may satisfy this government and save trouble. This is 
well and wise. The stand taken in the matter by the Senate, 
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before its adjournment, was firm and its resolutions timely 
and proper. It is hoped the affair may be satisfactorily 
adjusted, the former amicable relations of these governments 
be continued—and the obligations of international law never 
cease to be acknowledged and respected by Great Britain. 





THE DRAMA. 


HE Drama, whatever may be urged to the contrary, is 
positively an important feature in the great universal 
social organization of nations. Since its inauguration by the 
ancients,—from the time of Sophocles and Euripides on to 
the late times of Lope de Vega, Corneille, Racine, and 
Shakspeare,—it has alternately flourished and declined. But 
in no single instance has it ever become entirely extinct. 
Like all other gigantic moral and intellectual institutions, 
the Drama has hitherto been the instigation of both good and 
evil results. This will be conceded by its sincerest advocates. 
In such a respect, however, much, we had nearly said every- 
thing, has depended on its representatives and votaries. 
It matters very little how worthy or estimable a cause, if it 
have incompetent or ill-chosen advocates and champions ; or, 
if those whose interest and happiness it is best calculated to 
advance, become indifferent to it, or wilfully misdirect its 
intentions, or misuse it, or misapply it, it will very speedily 
decline into a medium of positive evil. This fact we have 
seen amply demonstrated in every age; even in the career 
of that most powerful of all institutions—the Church. When- 
ever the destinies of the Church have fallen into the hands of 
bad men, corrupt dignitaries, or an unscrupulous and vicious 
populace, the result, in all cases, has been the same; and 
that result has ever been evil in character. 
Is it a matter of surprise, then, that an institution like the 
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Drama, which never demanded for itself, even through its 
most zealous votaries and supporters, other than a moral and 
intellectual character, when placed in a similar position ; 
when governed and directed by unscrupulous men and 
patronized by unscrupulous patrons, should suffer like con- 
sequences and like circumstances? Can we expect a purely 
moral institution to exhibit, under the severest trials to which 
an institution can possibly be subjected, a more impregnable 
nature, a stronger or more effectual resistance to evil temp- 
tations and evil influences, than an institution which assumes 
for itself a divine origin as well as a divine mission? Can we 
expect men—men who lay claim to no higher merit than that 
attributable to a strictly moral life; who make no pretensions 
to perfections greater or more fundamental than moral per- 
fections: can we expect such men, with only such pretensions, 
to exhibit deportment in nature and influence superior to 
that peculiar to men whose highest boast has ever been and 
still is, that they are indeed the lights and examples of the 
world ? 

Yet, whenever a cloud has chanced to temporarily obscure 
the pathway of the Drama, the Church has ever been fore- 
most in sounding the “glad tidings” to the remotest regions 
of civilization. Whenever any of its votaries have failed to 
sustain its or their own dignity; whenever they have descended 
from the moral pedestal upon which ambition, selfishngss, or 
what not, induced them to temporarily plant themselves, the 
Church, instead of bestowing its censure upon such as through 
treachery or design reflected indignity and injury upon it, 
has invariably censured the cause itself. Indeed, the anta- 
gonism of the Church towards the Drama has always been so 
remarkably apparent, that even the most careless observers 
could neither mistake nor misconstrue it. 

Why this antagonism should ever have obtained, however, 
is not altogether so apparent. Some have attributed it to 
one cause, and some to another. But whilst all have readily 
acknowledged, whilst all continue to acknowledge, its exist- 
ence, none have as yet ever fully or satisfactorily explained 
its justice. One fact, however, is palpable: had the Church 
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adopted towards the theatre a somewhat more liberal as well 
as more charitable spirit, very many of the evils now asso- 
ciated with it never would and never could have obtained, 
and much that she now takes earnest exception to, might 
then have been altogether unknown in the present day. 

sut the antagonism of the Church is by no means the only, 
though it is probably the severest difficulty with which the 
Drama has had to contend. On the contrary, some of the 
greatest difficulties and drawbacks have ever been, nay, still 
are, interposed by her own adherents. Let us inquire how. 

In the first place, then,* the drama, being intellectual food 
to, as well as a source of amusement for the masses, it should 
ever be high-toned, pure in quality, and moral in tendency. 
In the second place, it should be natural and instructive ; 
clear, concise, convincing; a faithful transcript of men, of 
manners, of customs, of things. It should appeal to the intel- 
lect, not the passions of men. The representatives, too, 
should be something more than intelligent ; they should be 
good, moral citizens; men and women of cultivated minds 
and refined tastes. Confident of their own merits, they should 
so conduct themselves, as to command the highest respect 
of the community of which they mnst necessarily form an 
integral part. No profession can make the man. The man, 
therefore, must make the profession.t To be sure an actor, 
howeyer naturally endowed, however gifted in intellect, can- 
not make a poor play a good play, nor an immoral play a 
moral play. 

But, although he can neither make a poor play a good play, 
nor an immoral play a moral play, he surely can, and evi- 
dently should avoid distorting moral plays into immoral plays, 


* Readers will understand, of course, that in any after remarks we may 
indulge with respect to members of the dramatic profession, we altogether 
disclaim everything like intention to exculpate from merited censure those 
members of the religious community to whom reference has already been 
made, and to whose opinions and conduct we shall frequently allude as we 


progress with our review. 

+ It will be perceived that in this particular we differ in opinion with the 
Rev. Dr. Bellows, whose argument on the subject we nevertheless present at 
the close of this paper. 
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and good plays into bad plays; and whenever he fails to do 
this, as is too often the case, he becomes highly culpable, and 
provokes the most rigid censure by his negligence. 

Aside from this, representatives of the Drama, of all other 
professionals, should be exemplary as well as moral individuals ; 
for, notwithstanding the public, properly speaking, has naught 
directly to do with the private life of those who administer 
to its amusement, still it is much to know that such indivi- 
and such knowledge, 





duals are equally worthy as talented ; 
whenever substantially guaranteed, is quite as beneficial to 
the interests of the individual as gratifying to the public. 

It is useless to declare that patrons of the Drama neither 
expect nor care to find a combination of talent and respecta- 
bility in its representatives. It is equally useless to produce, 
as evidence in support of such declaration, custom of the 
past; for neither the declaration nor the proposed evidence is 
substantially either reasonable or logical, true or sound. The 
public, it is true, as well as individuals, is sometimes patient 
and long-suffering; frequently endures in silence what it 
cannot cure by bluster. But because it does this, we are by 
no means to mistake mere indulgence for positive approval. 
Hitherto the public has patiently borne with many glaring in- 
consistencies and foibles (not to say imperfections and insults 
from the representatives of the Drama), solely for the Drama’s 
sake; and, although we are no advocates of the erratic 
doctrine sometimes disseminated under these and similar cir- 
cumstances, viz. that of suffering evil that good may come of 
it, still we can readily understand, and fully appreciate, the 
spirit of indulgence and lenity which, in such instances, has 
ever governed its perpetrators ; and we are in no wise disposed 
to misconstrue it. 

Not so, however, the profession itself. It has not only mis- 
taken the true opinions and feelings of the public on this sub- 


ject, but it has most unwisely taken advantage of the indul- 


gence thus extended towards it. Instead of abolishing the 
evils thus leniently endured, it has year by year gone on en- 
hancing them until longer indulgence has already quite ceased 
to be a virtue: until the enormity of its vices has actually 
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impelled the public to assume towards it a defensive atti- 
tude. 

The time has been, when the Drama was sustained and 
patronized by the most respectable as well as most intel- 
ligent portion of the people, both in Europe and America. 
That such is no longer the ease, is no fault of the public itself. 
It is the last feather that breaks the camel’s back. It was the 
extreme indifference with respect to decency and decorum 
on the part of representatives of the Drama, on the stage, in 
their manners, their customs, their reading, their conduct 
generally, and their mode of life, both public and private, 
that severed from them and it all existing public sympathy ; 
that drove from their temples the créme de la créme of their 
patrons. 

Even the most intelligent and refined audiences may con- 
descend to smile at stage dialogue of questionable propriety 
in exceptional instances; precisely as wise men frequently 
relish a little nonsense, when opportunely introduced, in the 
ordinary conversation of every-day life. But once attempt to 
make such dialogue a feature of entertainment or diversion for 
them, and nothing can be more certain than that you will 
provoke disgust instead of applause ; censure instead of sanc- 
tion; absence instead of presence. Sensitive minds are not 
to be incessantly shocked by beastly allusions. Refined tastes 
are not to be insulted with impunity by irreverent and vulgar 
insinuations ; as experience as already amply demonstrated. 

Do you remind us that a shrewd manager will always under- 
stand, appreciate, and cater to the wants and tastes of his 
audiences? We reply: there are remarkably few sufficiently 
shrewd managers; far too few to supply the public demand ; 
for nothing can be truer than that our own, as well as the 
theatres of Europe, have been almost entirely deserted by the 
better portion of their best patrons simply because few or no 
such managers were to be found. 

And as these more intelligent classes withdrew their pre- 
sence and patronage from the theatres, as their places be- 
came filled by persons far less discriminating, if not far less 
respectable ; filled, indeed, by patrons whose lack of acute sen- 
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sibility and refined taste permitted them to sanction and ap- 
plaud the very objectionable features of the play once so pal- 
pably condemned by their predecessors, managers and actors 
alike became more and more indifferent to the dictates of pro- 
priety, as well as to a proper sense of modesty, until theatres no 
longer invited either the presence or the patronage of those 
whose presence and patronage alone could properly sustain or 
give to them permanence and character. 

_ Another consequence of the withdrawal of their patronage 
from the theatres of the more intelligent classes was the sub- 
stitution of modern sensation dramas and plays for those of a 
much higher order of merit. To speak within bounds, not 
one out of every hundred of the innumerable plays latterly 
produced on the English and American stages ought ever to 
have seen the light of day ; not one out of every hundred can 
possibly survive the most careless criticism, and fewer still, 
by any possibility, ean survive their authors and producers ; 
which, all things considered, is about the only really consoling 
feature of the whole case. 

The method by which these monstrosities are manufactured 
and produced, is no less curious to the generality of indi- 
viduals than the fact of their ever being produced at all. The 
time has been, when a play was not accepted by managers 
unless it possessed a certain degree of merit; at least some- 
thing of originality, even though it lacked intrinsie worth and 
perfectness of construction. Then, too, it was deemed essen- 
tial te the ultimate suecess of a play that it should possess a 
tolerable plot. Nowadays, however, no such appliances are 
required, it would seem; at least, they are seldom exhibited. 
Why they are not deemed essential, or why they are so seldom 
exhibited, is only to be reasonably accounted for from the fact 
that the industrious bards (?) and patient seriveners who 
compile them, and who continually infest the sanctums and 
persons of managers much as birds of prey infest decaying 
carcases,—borrowing now a dollar and begging then another,— 
must be made useful in one way or another, and so they are 
set to work to undermine the reputation and prosperity of 
managers, actors, actresses, and the Drama—the only enter- 
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prise,—begging and borrowing excepted,—in which they ever 
even moderately excel. 

True, it would seem, that, with the startling experience of 
European managers before them for careful reference, Ameri- 
an managers would have hesitated before they adopted the 
identical ruinous policy which instigated and completed the 
destruction of their foreign contemporaries, besides bringing 
into ill repute the Drama itself. They did not, however; and 
the result, in both cases, has been comparatively the same. 

Now, we urge no objection whatever to a healthy Modern 
Drama. Our present strictures apply only to the so nume- 
rous wretched caricatures thus miscalled. To these monstrosi- 
ties, we certainly take “most just exception.” We hold, 
moreover, that to apply even the term Drama to such a con- 
catenation of blasphemous words and nonsensical sentences as 
are nowadays employed in the construction of plays, is little 
less than positive sacrilege. 

The Drama !—why, we sincerely wonder that the very ashes 
of the long-departed true dramatists, especially those of the 
Bard of Avon, do not rise up in judgment against us for even 
suffering its desecraters. 

sut what description of three and five-act plays ought we 
to expect from the pens, discrimination, scissors, and paste of 
illiterate and unscrupulous pseudo-literary vagabonds at five 
dollars per act What quality of philosophy or genuine wit 
and humor from the muse of saloon loafers and bar-room 
graduates? What degree of truthful portrayal of bond fide 
drawing-room etiquette and conversation from the pencils of 
scribblers, not an individual of whom in the whole eourse of 
his life ever did, ever could, or ever can gain admittance into 
the homes of those parties whose looks, manners, conversation, 
and conduct he so boldly pretends to describe, and of whose 
particular mode of life he consequently knows quite as little 
as he does of either good sense or good grammar? 

The fact is, no competent writer will take pains to construct 
a good play unless liberally remunerated ; nor even then if 
he must subsequently extend to managers the privilege of 
mutilating his production ad libitum ; cutting out whole sen- 
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tences here, and adding the worst of verbiage there, until 
both author and play alike completely lose their identity ; but 
above all, not until relieved of a sort of premonition that some 
remorseless Bourcicault will ruthlessly purloin the plot, if not 
the entire detail of the piece, and deliberately appropriate it 
to himself and to his individual interests. 

To adapt, is somewhat easier than to compose, for our 
modern literary and dramatic vultures. Hence, so long as 
managers continue to cultivate the already so prevalent 
Jewish propensity of purchasing second-hand articles, the 
public may continue to sigh but sigh in vain, for originality 
of thoughts, ideas, or plots; and the Drama may and 
will still continue to linger out a fitful and feverish exist- 
ence. 

Now all this is sufficiently lamentable; still we must hold in 
reserve a portion of our mingled grief and displeasure for yet 
another inroad upon our patience and propriety. If we feel 
in duty bound to condemn the practice of producing garbled 
dramas, tragedies, comedies, farces, etc., which pretend to 
represent phases of human nature, states of human civiliza- 
tion, and individual character, but seldom accomplish what 
they pretend to, where shall we find words sufficiently strong 
to express our heartfelt disgust at the still deeper prostitution 
of the stage by attempting to represent upon it the grossest 
habits of various descriptions of animals? To represent the 
habits of certain classes of individuals is bad enough; to 
descend still lower the scale of moral and social degradation 
and presume to portray the characteristics of elephants, dogs, 
and apes; to behold men of decided genius and ability,— 
merely for the sake of pandering to the vitiated tastes of the 
depraved and ignorant, or of provoking laughter at the expense 
of decency and propriety,—degrade their humanity by assum- 
ing the form, manner, and appearance of loathsome animals: 
flirting, floundering, capering, and climbing here and there 
all over the stage; now flinging about an assumed verte- 
bral appendage of ridiculous length and proportions; now 
chattering absurdly; now yelling or roaring in the most 
indescribably unnatural manner; all this is inexpressibly 
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shocking to individual good sense, and humiliating to the age 
in which, as actors and auditors, we live. 

Yet another blunder into which managers in America as 
well as in Europe have fallen, is that of the “star” system. 
A more pernicious, foolish, or ruinous system never found 
sanction or adoption, we care not of what nature, in any 
civilized or sensible community. The very idea of encourag- 
ing mere mediocre players to exalt themselves to the position 
of petty dictators and dictatresses; to strut defiantly into 
green-rooms and disperse entire “stocks,” few of which in 
artistic qualifications are not absolutely their superiors: to 
domineer over this actor, and order about that one; to paint 
and pad themselves in the most absurd manner: to rush 
conceitedly on the stage at night and disgust audiences with 
their terrible ranting, desecrable elocution, and wretched 
intonation ; their ridiculous acting, and far more ridiculous 
grimaces and gestures; their unnatural movements and pro- 
voking mannerism ; their revolting gutturals and outlandish 
and disgustingly awkward strides, is altogether so provokingly 
preposterous, that had it not already ripened into reality, few 
individuals could be found sufficiently regardless of reputation 
to even prophesy its ultimate adoption, or credulons enough 
to even believe that such a system could ever obtain. 

All this is sufficiently humiliating when considered with 
respect to the profession generally ; but it is far less humiliat- 
ing afterall than the lamentable fact that these very impostors 
not only demand, but actually receive a greater compensation 
for their diabolical services than is accorded to the superior 
“stocks” they so impudently supersede: that they frequently 
earry off with them at the expiration of their engagements a 
far larger share of the receipts than falls to the lot of managers 
and their hard working stock companies combined. 

Now if the individuals who thus presumptnously erect 
themselves into “stars” before they are even moderately 
acceptable artistes were endowed with either natural ability or 
acquired talent; if they possessed, as a general thing, the 
first spark of real genius ; or if they exhibited as much as the 
faintest flash of true intellect, the public might well cherish a 
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hope, however delusive, that, at some future period, however 
remote, it might be partially remunerated for its present long- 
suffering and patient endurance by recognising in the aspiring 
beneficiaries some degree of improvement. But such, unfor- . 
tunately, is not the case. Very few such aspirants possess the 
simplest requisites necessary to successfully sustain the posi- 
tion they so boldly assume. Not one out of a hundred, even 
by the severest study and closest application, could, by any 
reasonable possibility, ever become even commendable 
“stocks,” much less brilliant “stars.” Indeed, with few excep- 
tions, they are illiterate pretenders and self-conceited wander- 
ing creatures, without name, without character, without prin- 
ciple, without morality. 

And now consider for a moment the effects of such mis- 
management upon the success and interests of the Drama. 
Consider, also, its effects upon the lovers and patrons of the 
Drama. Few adult readers of these paragraphs, it is pre- 
sumed, can reflect for a single moment without recalling to 
mind some of the stock companies connected with the metro- 
politan stage a few years ago; and of those who thus reflect 
fewer still will be likely to forget their general efficiency ; for 
who does not remember the good old times when, by glancing 
over the playbills, they could find the combined names of 
Messrs. Henry Placide, C. Bass, P. Richings, Chippendale, 
Blake, Wheatley, “Gentleman” Geo. Barrett, John Gilbert, 
Gates, Adams, Nickinson, Hadaway, George Holland, John 
Sefton, C. W. Clarke; of Mesdames Vernon, Shaw, Timm, 
Blake, Barrett, Gilbert, Winstanley, Taylor, Telbin, Watts, 
Conner, Barnes, Clark, Abbott, Wallack, and a host of others of 
similar eminence in the profession, all occupying the position of 
“stocks,” and all performing the parts assigned to them with 
equal credit to themselves and the management sustained by 
their ability and exertion / 

And where are all these ornaments to the profession now ? 
Most of them are still alive, still retain to a great extent their 
wonted vigor and reputation, are still cherished in the 
memory of their old patrons, and if reunited would, any time, 
draw together such audiences as few theatres could comfort- 
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ably accommodate. Why, then, are they scattered far and 
wide over the land, without occupation and without attention ? 
The answer is brief. Insulted and disorganized by the inau- 
guration of the pernicious “star” system, they fled the scenes 
of their professional disgrace, and, with few exceptions, have 
never yet had sufficient inducement held out to them to 
revisit them. Indeed, crippled by the very system they 
themselves assisted to inaugurate, managers have been unable 
to reunite the talent once at their disposal, even had they 
inclined to such a result. 

There is not an individual manager, probably, who has not 
discovered, long since, the disastrous effects of the “ star” 
system, however; and, if left to his own choice and discretion, 
not one but that would most cheerfully recall to his aid his 
once efficient stock company ;—whilst the policy of such a 
step can surely be questioned by none. And now the ques- 
tion suggests itself: will this practicable step be taken? And 
if so, when? We candidly think it will, and that, too, very 
soon; and solely for the reason that, unless it be taken, 
there is no possible hope of resuscitating the Drama, or of 
reforming the many abuses at present associated with its 
temples, its management, its influence, and its representa- 
tives. 


Thus much has already been accomplished, thus much still 
requires to be accomplished for the Drama by its immediate re- 
presentatives. And now let us see if there exist not still other 
causes which have hitherto militated against, and whicl: still 
militate against its prosperity, purity, and usefulness. Now it 
is very clearly demonstrated that the Drama, notwithstanding 
thelong and sanguinary warfare waged against it by the Church 
and the clergy generally, is not to be extinguished ; that if 
it be in reality the great source of evil and immorality where- 
with it is accused of being by the Church and the Clergy, it 
is indisputably the duty of both the Church and the Clergy to 
step boldly forward and reform it; that, in short, the plea so 
long adhered to, that, inasmuch as it is evil and immoral, good 
and moral men must stand altogether aloof from it, must 
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let it take its course, must let it cure or kill itself, as the case 
may be, is impotent, unwise, unchristian, and absurdly ridi- 
culous. It is diametrically opposed to the spirit of the mission 
supposed to have been assumed by the Church; is pre-emi- 
nently selfish in character; and is equally illogical and unte- 
nable. Hence it cannot withstand the mildest criticism. The 
fact is, it is the unwise policy referred to as having been pur- 
sued by the Church and the Clergy combined towards the 
Drama and its representatives, which has been, to a great ex- 
tent, most instrumental in encouraging and aggravating the 
evils and immoralities most peculiar to it and them. Once 
the fact became patent—and we hold that it actually became 
so a long time since—had the clergy devoted a share of their 
leisure time to preparing for the stage suitable plays, or, 
refraining from writing, had they and those they directly or 
indirectly influenced, lent their countenance to theatrical 
representations, and attended the theatre as they attend other 
public places of amusement, no one will attempt to deny that 
their presence would have precluded the introduction upon 
the stage of all the positively objectionable features which 
their absence and their antagonism combined have otherwise 
allowed to obtain. 

The presence of exemplary men and women necessarily 
exercises a salutary and restraining influence upon any 
audience, it matters not when, where, or why. 

If, therefore, the Clergy and professing Christians generally, 
are really as anxious as they pretend to be for the reformation of 
the stage, the theatre, and those most nearly associated there- 
with, why do they not take the necessary and only effecutal 
steps for its accomplishment? Why do they not earnestly take 
the matter into their own hands, organize their own forces, and 
forthwith monopolize the quantities of space that, under such 
circumstances, would be most cheerfully assigned to them? 
Until they do this; until they either consent to write for the 
stage, or renovate the interior of theatres by their presence, their 
judgment, their cultivation, their discrimination, all further re- 
monstrance, on their part, must seem in time to come, as it 
has ever seemed in times past, absurd and meaningless. In 
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short, until one or both the steps we have briefly alluded to 
be taken; until managers adopt the practice of employing 
really good and eflicient stock companies, to the total exclu- 
sion of presumptuous aspirants calling themselves stars; until 
they consign to the waste box ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of the abortions in these days represented as, and 
honored by the name of plays, and substitute therefor 
productions of a superior order; until clergymen and the 
better classes of citizens generally, consent to lend their 
countenance and their presence to theatres, all hope for a 
resuscitation of the Drama must prove altogether futile. 

Having given, in the foregoing pages, a brief outline of 
our views with respect to the Drama, especially with respect 
to its present condition and the immediate causes we believe 
to have been most instrumental in bringing about such a 
condition, we now propose to refer to the famous address (the 
only one of its character ever known to have emanated from 
the lips of a divine) of the Rev. Dr. Bellows, before the 
American Dramatic Fund Association, April 29th, 1857, as 
presenting, in all probability, the soundest argument for and 
against the subject in question, that can readily be adduced. 

Dr. Bellows begins his address by setting forth the claims 
of the Drama upon all classes of society. He says :— 

“There is nothing essentially wrong in the stage, or in the player’s voca- 
tion; nothing which should necessarily place the theatre under the ban of 
the Church, or the dramatic profession aside from other honest callings; or 
which demands their suppression as radically injurious and unchristian. 

“In saying thus much, I say what thousands of serious and thoughtful 





Christians, both teachers and disciples—in short, what the class I particu- 
larly address—will utterly repudiate. The stage, with them, is the most es- 
sentially wrong of all institutions, because it is the most attractive, dazzling, 
and complete of public amusements ; and all public amusements—not to say 
amusement in general—fall under their sincere and earnest suspicion and 
Christian jealousy. How much, then, of the theatre? 

“Tt is, then, with the defence of amusement as the principle, that the 
defence of the stage must begin, if the class I am arguing with is to be 
reached. If amusement be wrong in the principle; if to forget care, duty, 





death, the future, for any hour of the day be dangerous—if not to be unin- 
terruptedly engaged in contemplating and advancing the moral and serious 
interests of life, is culpable and offensive to Christianity—if fun, frolic, 
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laughter, jest, humor, wit, the excitement of social intercourse and the indul- 
gence of the lighter and gayer tastes of human nature, have no legitimate 
times and places, and no important and indispensable offices, then, of course, 
it is useless to talk of defending the most amusing of all amusements.” 


He next proceeds to show the necessity of providing sources 
of amusement for the masses :— 


“To maintain and to show that amusement is not only a privilege but a 
duty, indispensable to health of body and mind, and essential even to the 
best development of religion itself. For what is it? It is the play of our 
nature when temporarily released from toil and anxiety. Its very essence 
is absence of painful effort and serious thought, absorption in the present, 
to the forgetfulness of the past and the future. Nothing amuses which does 
not make a man forget himself, by calling into controlling activity pleasur- 
able thoughts and emotions. Now, life is essentially toiling and anxious. 
It is made so by outward circumstances and inward constitution. It is our 
glory that we are made to work and to think anxiously and soberly. The 
burden which nature puts upon our shoulders in calling us into a world that 
does not spontaneously produce its fruits, and into a crowded and competi- 
tory society, is one that presses into action the energies and faculties of 
body and soul as nothing else could. But what is this burden, compared 
with that which God has laid upon us in our rational and moral nature, in 
our appetite for knowledge, love of power, sense of right, fear of death, 
hope of heaven? The vast stimulus which our physical and moral wants, 
our bodily and mental passions, give to our nature, makes life to most men 
toilful, anxious, serious, and sad. And this is what life must be and ought 
to be. This is what Christianity labors to make it. For, by clearing up 
the duties and obligations of humanity, placing new and graver hopes and 
fears before it, calling man to a higher and more difficult aim, it multiplies 
the labor, the anxiety, the seriousness, and sadness of life. He must 
think more, feel more deeply, work harder, in view of his new obligation to 
God and to men. And in this earnest work, and deep emotion, and wider 
sympathy, he finds the real dignity and glory of his being. He who does 
not work, think, feel, is a degraded, lost, and miserable soul. The man, the 
rule and order of whose life is not work, anxiety, seriousness, is a poor 
creature on his way to nonentity, or worse, to moral ruin and future misery. 

“Now, the true question is, how shall humanity do most work, support 
most anxiety, have the most genuine seriousness? Experience has taught 
us that neither body nor mind can stand an unbroken strain, and we are 
learning by degrees that the conscience, will, and aspirations require sleep 
and rest as much as intellect and muscle. The Creator has accordingly en- 
dowed us with various faculties, tastes, and sensibilities which have a spon- 
taneous activity, whose object seems to be chiefly to delight and amuse. 


Independently of their more serious uses, he has indeed attached a pleasure 
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to the exercise of all our faculties; but some of them seem to have for their 
manifest end pleasure to ourselves or others. Laughter, the irresistible 
propensity of youth, is, we know, physiologically eminently conducive to 
health of the body, which it exercises in a potent and universal manner ; 
and, unquestionably, humor, which is the inner side of laughter, is equally 
important to health of mind. Our sense of the beautiful, the ridiculous, the 
witty; our taste for music, flowers, spectacle; our enjoyment of food, 
society, motion; our love of sport, of the fields, of games; all these ineradi- 
cable tastes evidently have a mission, nay, several offices; first and chiefly, 
perhaps, to confer a positive and unspeakable sum of pleasure, a substantial 
benefaction of Providence, which it would be impiety not to recognise and 
gratefully own; but secondly, to qualify, correct, and improve the opera- 
tion and product of the more solid and utilitarian functions of humanity ; 
but thirdly, to rest, cheer, and invigorate mind and heart, that we may more 
abundantly and successfully pursue the toil, and bear the anxieties of life, 
and achieve its moral and spiritual ends. Thus to work best, man must 
play a due portion of the time; to bear the heaviest burdens, he must have 
his heart lightened now and then; to think most profoundly, he must not 
think too steadily. When the world, on any plea of prudence, or wisdom, 
or conscience, has overlooked these principles, religion and morality have 
suffered. In former times, monasteries and nunneries, caves and pillars 
held the pure fanatics and ultraists, the idiots, and hypocrites whom violated 
nature sent there. Now insane asylums and hospitals shelter the victims 
furnished for their cells by the headlong sobriety and mad earnestness of 
business which knows no pleasure, or of study which allows no cessation, 
or of science and piety which frown on amusement; while the morbid mo- 
rality, the thin wisdom, the jaundiced affections, the wretched dyspepsia, 
the wreck and defeat of body and soul, which a community deficient in out- 
door sports, genial society, or legitimate gaiety exhibits to the thoughtful eye, 
is hardly less saddening than the hospital or mad-house. 

“ Amusement, then, is not merely defensible. The want of it is a 
calamity and an injury to the sober and solid interests of society. None 
are more truly interested—did they know their own duty and policy—in 
seeing the community properly amused, than the organized friends of mo- 
rality and piety. They ought to know, that nature avenges herself sooner 
or later, and better sooner than later, for the violation of the laws of physi- 
cal and moral health; and that the suppression of the sportive, careless, 
and pleasure-craving propensities or aptitudes of our nature, involves an 
inevitable derangement and sure decay of the higher organs and faculties. 
Instead, therefore, of interfering with business, duty, sobriety, piety—with 
scholarship, economy, virtue, and reverence—amusement, viewed merely 


as a principle, advances and supports them all. The intellect that plays a 
part of every day works more powerfully and to better results, for the 
rest of the time; the heart that is gay for an hour is more serious for the 
other hours of the day; the conscience..that—reposes~for-a_space-is more 
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aetive-when-it-wakes; the will that rests is more vigorous than the will 
that is always strained.” 


Pursuing the subject still further, he adds :— 


“T put amusements among the necessaries and not the luxuries of life. 
Like sugar, which was long thought a mere palate pleaser, but which now 
turns out to be an indispensable constituent of the blood, and one of the 
most nourishing and necessary articles of human food, amusement is a 
serious, practical interest and concern of society, and not a mere indulg- 
ence and weakness, to be excused and apologized for. Society is the 
better, the safer, the more moral and religious, for amusement. It is as 
good a friend to the Church as it is to the Theatre; to sound morals and 
unsuperstitious piety, as it is to health and happiness. The very word recrea- 
tion carries its argument in its etymology. To recreate is to re-create, and 
pleasure and piety have, in this direction, an identical aim—to renew and 
edify our nature. Amusement, it is true, recreates in a very different 
manner from piety. It does not make the bone and sinew, but supplies 
the soundness of the muscle, the fat and moisture of the system—and 
while one gives strength and size, the other gives flexibility, ease, and 
grace. Both are necessary to build the perfect man.” 


Alluding to the objections that may be urged against the 
views just stated, he remarks :— 


“But here I shall be met with the suggestion that, allowing all this, 
amusement, falling in with the taste, the sloth, the self-indulgent pro- 
pensities of humanity—being in its very nature easy, careless, and gay— 
tends always to excess—provides amply and extravagantly for its own 
gratification—is in league with the vanity, vices, and dangerous passions of 
the human heart, and instead of countenance and encouragement from the 
serious class, needs only its rebuke and restraint. Nay, that the very object 
of religion is to produce a seriousness, self-denial, and consecration, which 
pleasure, in every form, assails and renders difficult; that it attaches to the 
world those whom piety is seeking to detach from the world—produces 
giddiness where religion would give sobriety, and promotes self-forgetful- 
ness and indifference in those whom God’s word is seeking to make 
thoughtful and anxious. Many good and wise people who have not the 
least idea of seeing amusement go out of fashion, and who would confess 
that what they themselves call innocent amusement is necessary and 
legitimate; who look at the sports of young children—the game of ball or 
the skater’s flight, the walk in the country, the nutting party, a game at 
chequers or chess, the music of the piano, the wit and humor of a true 
story—with sympathy, nevertheless think it their duty to resist the 
principle of amusement, lest under any concession of its lawfulness excess 
should find shelter.” 
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But all these, as well as other equally untenable objections, 
\, are thus duly met and duly removed :— 


“There is, however, no greater mistake in the world than to imagine 
that, taking society together, the love of amusement is an overweening 
passion of humanity. Doubtless it is the ruin of a class. But selfishness, 
the root of depravity, and the mother of human evils, finds its chief outlets 
and manifestations in the serious and anxious passions of men ;—in cupidity, 
the love of power, envy, jealousy, and malice. Out of the grand desire to 
appropriate wealth, power, place, or to avoid want, submission, and injury, 
spring the worst characteristics of society. Falsehood, fraud, violence, anger, 
cunning, slander, meanness, apathy, vice, and crime, originate in selfishness, 
which is ordinarily unsocial, stern, sober, laborious, and as far as possible 
from pleasure or diversion. Instead of being self-forgetful, disposed to 
relaxation, playful, or gay, it is sullen, introspective, tightly girded, and in 
no mood for delight. For certainly we must not confound things different, 
and call the grim satisfaction with which the miser pursues his gains, the 
tyrant his victims, the rogue his prize; with which envy surveys the 
mortification of a competitor, or hatred the misfortnne of an enemy, or 
jealousy the pang of a rival—amusement. 

“Nor are the vices of society, drunkenness, lust, and gambling, to be 
placed among the relaxations and amusements of mankind. They are 
the serious and horrible outbreaks of lawless appetites, which do nothing 
to recreate but only to destroy. If they are often found in connexion 
with the pleasures of the world, they are just as often found in absolute 
separation from them. Indeed, the lack of the wholesome excitement of 
pleasure is commonly seen producing the noxious excitement of vice; and 
intemperance, lust, and gambling have devastated communities in which 
public diversions have been scrupulously forbidden.” 


In proof of the preceding assertions, Dr. B. cites the 


“ Terrible fact that the first hundred years of Puritanism in New s/ngland 
was marked alike by ascetic public manners and the prevalence of vices 
almost unheard of in our free and more indulgent society ; and it is even 
now asserted that the soberest of our sister States contributes more than 
any State in the Union to the sad catalogue of female frailty.” 


He then adds :— 


“There is hardly a more baleful error in the world than that which has 
produced the feud between morality and amusement, piety and pleasure, 
By presenting as the mark for reprobation the recreations instead of the 
sins of society—by confounding amusements with vices—the moral feeling 
of the world has been wastefully diverted from its opposition to absolute 
wrong and depraved affections, into opposition to things innocent, in- 
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different, or hurtful only in excess; and thus a very mischievous confusion 
has been introduced into the natural and the Christian conscience of evil. 
Consider the thick darkness, the absence of interior light and moral order, 
which is likely to reign in a soul that has been instructed to put dancing, 
and the frequentations of shows, spectacles, and balls into the same dis- 
allowance and reprobation in which lying, slander, hatred, and unchastity 
are kept, and to reckon the love of fun, gaiety, and social excitement as a 
depraved and satanic affection. What but moral confusion, secret protest, 
insidious revenges, private vices, latent sceptism, and laxity in directions not 
oper to observation and suspicion, can result to many from such unwarranted 
and unnatural classifications? It is true, the second generation often pays 
the penalty of the asceticism of the first; but the first usually has a ruinous 
pity on itself, and treats its resolution in dark and deadly ways. We 
vannot afford to waste our moral feeling, our sensibility to sin, our powers 
of self-control and of resistance, upon the false issues or on artificial sins. 
We want ali the tenderness and all the energy of conscience—all the 
amenableness of duty, all the fear of God, we have or can cultivate, where- 
with to encounter real sins—the actual temptations of the devil, the positive 
wrongs to which human life and character are exposed. Every artificial 
wrong, everything pronounced evil which is innocent, every restraint 
volunteered, every self-denial which is unnecessary, is a positive weakening 
of our moral forees—ammunition used up in a sham fight, when the real 
enemy is just at our doors. It is no uncommon thing, therefore, to see 
asceticism accompanied by cruelty to others, sanctimoniousness associated 
with sourness of heart and separateness from the world, or disgust and 
contempt for its pleasure, offset with spiritual pride, harshness of judgment 


and malignity of temper.” 


With respect to the unjustifiable opposition of certain 
classes to the Drama, the theatre, and amusements generally, 
Dr. Bellows remarks :— 


“Tt will not answer, then, for the religious class to hold amusements or 
pleasure responsible for that depravity of manners and insensibility of con- 
science and heart which they so justly deplore. They had much better 
attack the egotism, pride, covetousness, indolence, appetite, the vehement 
passions and desires of men in directions and at points where the natural 
conscience and the grace of God will assist and sustain their onset. It 
is not in the amusements, but the serious occupations of society—in busi- 
ness, domestic cares and collisions, rivalries and competitions of interest, 
conflicts and strifes of feeling, in bursts of passion, or secret, unsocial vices, 
that reverence, obedience, the love of truth and virtue, and God are lost. 
Nor has morality or religion any business to indulge its own laziness and 
lack of discrimination, by denouncing in the gross what has a mixture of 
good and evil in it; or to affect, from policy, a disapprobation of the prin- 
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ciple of amusement, when it only at heart condemns certain kinds and 
degrees of it. Such want of frankness and truth involves the proper cen- 
sors of manners in suspicion and contempt, and finally puts the recreation 
of the world, where unhappily much of it now is, in open defiance of piety, 
or disgust for the Church.” 


Lest, however, he should be accused of taking a too partial 
view of this particular portion of the subject, he adds :— 


“Tam not here to deny or conceal the exposure to excess, and actual 
lapse of the young into excess, in the love and pursuit of pleasure. The 
moment that it becomes anything more than a relaxation from toil—the 
unbending of a bow kept ordinarily at its strain, the exception and not the 
rule, the leisure of the busy, the fun of the serious, the play of the worker, 
the self-forgetfulness of the thoughtful, the recreation of the weary and 
exhausted—it is in excess. But things are not to be abandoned because 
their use requires judgment and self-control. The best things are most 
open to abuse; and amusement, like food, love, power, money, requires 
to have the dangers of its pursuit pointed out, but not its lawfulness or its 
innocency, in its place and degree, denied or concealed.” 


In setting forth the claims of the Drama upon society gene- 
rally, Dr. B. says :— 

“T suppose it would not for a moment be denied, that, if the theatre 
were compatible with Christian sobriety, it would be the most complete 
and interesting of all amusements. Nothing but scruples of conscience, 
and a fear of countenancing a seducive pleasure, keep even the most sober 
portions of the community from an occasional visit to the play-house. I 
must except, of course, those who by disuse of their sensibility to pleasure 
have lost the power of being amused, and those whose original temperament 
is constitutionally averse to pleasure. But those, few or many, must not 
mistake their defects for advantages. It is a much greater misfortune not 
to have the ordinary taste for amusement, than it is not have the ordinary 
ear for music. That must be a stupid nature that does not powerfully 
feel the attractiveness of the stage, when occupied by such persons as Gar- 
rick, Talma, and the Kembles; and, purified from what must offend the 
taste or conscience of good men, the stage filled with moderately good 
performers, would allure and gratify thousands of sober and discreet people, 
as nothingelse could. The indifferent performances of amateurs are listened 
to with intense gratification, which, after deducting all the interest of per- 


sonal sympathy with the volunteers, demonstrates the inherent charm of 


the stage. There was never a dialogue spoken in a school exhibition which 
was not ten times as exciting as any monologue; and every additional 
person added to the scene, increased its fascination in a geometrical ratio. 
If a few rags of scenery or costume were thrown around the performers, 
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how potently was the charm enhanced? In short, in precise proportion 
to an approach to the public stage was the amusement complete. But why 
linger on so plain a point? The stage is the most winning of amusements, 
because the combination and aggregate of all others. The theatre is itself a 
magnificent place—the audience a great party in becoming attire. If there 
were nothing behind the curtain—an elegant room, brilliantly lighted, with 
graceful tiers of galleries full of well dressed people in good humor, and 
seated in knots of acquaintances, talking, bowing, or gazing, admiring and 
being admired—would be fascinating to the social and wsthetic instincts of 
human beings. But there is more than this, even outside the curtain. A 
great orchestra of music, capable—by its own unaided powers—of delight- 
ing an audience. Besides a social party, a grand concert—and the curtain 
not yet risen. But the curtain rises and displays—what? A gifted person, 
reading an eloquent narrative, or a melodious poem, in a highly cultivated 
voice? Thatindeed would bea high pleasure, such as we sometimes eagerly 
seek elsewhere. No, but a whole company of persons, especially endowed by 
nature for the occupation, and trained to its practice, engaged in represent- 
ing some historical or fictitious story, carefully, and by high and rare genius, 
wrought to a moving plot, in which each scene and act helps on a conclu- 
sion—where the passions, weaknesses, virtues, and complicated motives of 
humanity, seized in their most affecting and interesting aspects, are not 
described, but actually represented by persons of talent and skill, carefully 
co-operating to one grand result. The time of the drama may be a thou- 
sand years back, the place five thousand miles off; but the costumes and 
scenery, with learned artistic care, reproduce what history and art have 
taught them, and we behold what a little exercise of the imagination makes 
the very action, the persons, country, town, and castle, the dramatist has 
summoned us to see. Can we wonder that an imitation of life itself in 
its rarest, most passionate, and heart-rending moments and experiences 
where the alchemy of genius and art fuses into a few hours the whole con- 





duct and course of a splendid human career—a deep domestic calamity, 
ambition’s bloody road to a throne, love's great sacrifice, jealousy’s tortur- 
ing fears, avarice’s pinching and grasping way—Hamlet’s thought-palsied 
melancholy, Lear’s phrensied paternal grief, Juliet’s innocent passion, Mac- 
beth’s remorse—that a pleasure so rich, costly, and variously and curiously 
compounded as this, based upon the deepest, most numerous sensibilities 
of our nature, should prove universally and permanently attractive? The 
Drama condenses what is most intensely interesting or affecting in real life, 
or what, from the constitution of our nature, genius knows might be real 
life, into a compact, rounded, and finished story; omitting what is com- 
mon-place, irrelevant, or simply painful, and by careful adherence to the 
great rule of art, which never forgets that its end is pleasure, extracting 
from crime, or vice, or passion, whatever in their actual occurrence it would 
shock us to behold, leaves what moves our passions and affections with 
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pleasing though tearful sensibility. The stage takes this drama, and by a 
living sculptor clothes this wonderous work of literary genius with flesh 
and blood, substitutes for paper and print men and women, voices for words, 
for the dull picture of the imagination actual scenery, for descriptions of 
costume elaborate dresses—nay, it invokes gifted men and yet more gifted 
women to take these places, and with boundless study, consideration, and 
expense, builds the temple, collects the properties, and arranges the scene 
which is to convert the written into the actual drama. And is it possible 
to conceive that human ingenuity can ever invent any other amusement 
which can equal, much less exceed, this deeply founded, slowly wrought, 
and most costly contrivance for the public delight and recreation of human 
beings? Supposing it to be innocent, I perceive no element wanting to 
render it theoretically a perfect pleasure. It appeals to the intellect, the 
imagination, the heart, the senses. It has the charm of poetry and music. 
It unites the interest of a story with the fascination of a spectacle. It calls 
by turns on our emotional and on our critical faculties ; now inviting us to 
yield to the illusion, now to admire the skill which deludes us; it adds to 
the sympathy we feel for the persons represented ; that we feel with those 
who represent them ; that we feel for the genius which made them respect- 
able; and Shakspeare, Hamlet, and Garrick all pull at our heart-strings in 
one delicious moment of admiration and sympathy. Poetry, invention, 
story, mimetic talent, elocution, personation, spectacle, beauty, passion, 
architecture, painting, music, society, light, all combine in the theatre to 
make it the most brilliant, complete, and untiring of public amusements. 


Dr. Bellows next proceeds to show that, although the 
Drama is at present surrounded by many evil associations, 
such associations, after all, are in a great measure attributable 
to the ill-advised course pursued towards it by the strictly reli- 
gious and extremely moral portions of communities. 

In this connexion, having candidly admitted and duly cen- 
sured all the most prominent evils associated with the Theatre 
and the Stage, with actors, actresses, and representatives of 
the Drama generally, he remarks: 

I believe from my very soul—and to what other conclusion has the 
whole evidence tended? that the Church and the so-called gravity, and 
moral worth of society, are really, though indirectly and unintentionally, 
the authors and propagators of the malignant disorders and perilous influ- 
ences of the theatres, leaving both the dramatic profession and the public 
at large comparatively blameless, and answerable only for its more venal 
ee The vices of the theatre have uniformly been those of the 
time, no more, no worse. The theatre has no serious vices of its own, like 
trade, with its fraud and perjury ; like the Church, with hypocrisy and arro- 
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gance. The mirror of bad times, it has reflected the vices that passed 
before it, not those it originated. Drunkenness has carried its victims, and 
licentiousness its votaries into its precincts. Profanity and coarseness from 
the pit and boxes have required profanity and coarseness from the stage, 
while vulgarity and ignorance have demanded rant and fustian. What is 
the theatre, that we should expect it to be wise, and moral, and pure, and 
reverential, to an audience that, by the theory of the class I address, cares 
little for these qualities, and when it has no character to lose by any pander- 
ing it may practise to the degraded tastes of the rabble and reckless? Were 
thé Church itself frequented only by the ignorant and the wicked, how long 
do you imagine the pastors would be pure and the doctrine sound? No 
interest, no class, can bear the withdrawal of the virtuous portion of society. 
The theatre has borne it quite as well as the Church would, as the state of 
religion in Mexico or in France, or even in portions of Protestant Germany 
might testify. 

“The levity, excess, association with vice, and general lack of moderation 
in the theatre, its opposition to, or defiance of religion ; its lax morals and 
bad taste, be they more or less, are due mainly, in my judgment, to the un- 
happy separation between the Church and the World—the guides and 
examples in morals and virtue, and the public at large; and to the special 
emphasis which this separation has had in the case of the theatre. What 
are we to look for, in general, when the young and the old no longer 
mingle in the same society ; when the grave and the gay keep themselves 
systematically apart, and society is divided into those who partake and 
enjoy amusement and those who abstain from and decry it? Will it not 
necessarily occur that one class will ruin itself by excess in pleasures, while 
the other is seriously injured and narrowed by the lack of them ?” 


This is plain and forcible language ; and emanating from so 
high a source becomes authoritative in importance. Truly, 
we may well say, that few men ever spake like this one. 

Yet Dr. Bellows does not stop here. His subsequent 
assertions far exceed in plainness and forcibleness any that 





precede them. He says: 


“T charge, then, the vices and follies of the theatre, as of our other 
amusements, and of our general society, to the withdrawal, the self- 
separation, of the moral and religious portion of the community as a class, 
from the pleasure-loving resorts of the people. I believe that all the 
specified classes of evils connected with the theatre would disappear to as 
great an extent as they ever disappear, even in respectable society, if, after 
having recognised the essential innocency and necessity of public amuse- 
ment in general, and the stage in particular, the sober and virtuous people 
of this and every city would go in moderation to the theatres. This would 
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at once take the ban off this diversion as a thing essentially and hopelessly 
wrong—an enormous injury to actors, and also the public, whom it drives 
to their pleasures in defiance of what they themselves suppose to be right. 
Next, their presence there would be the only possible and effective censor- 
ship in a country like ours, securing the selection of plays of a harmless 
and spotless character, and their performance in a manner decorous and 
unblamable. Further, the same influence would exclude—for it has par- 
tially done it already—drinking places and improper characters, as such, 
from the playhouse; and finally, their countenance, requirement, and 
support would give actors and actresses the strength and courage they so 
much need, to rise above the perils of their laborious and exciting vocation, 
and to take their place with other respected and respectable callings, upon 
the common platform of moral and Christian amenableness.” 


But we’can follow Dr. Bellows no further, and will there- 
fore conclude our review with a brief extract from his 
opening remarks to the dramatic profession collectively. He 
says :— 

“Tt is unquestionably true, that the exclusion of the theatre from the 
sympathies of a large and commanding portion of society, reprobating it as 
immoral and dangerous, has exerted a most unhappy and injurious influence 
upon the dramatic profession. Make any calling disreputable—pronounce 
and maintain it to be, under ordinary circumstances, a disqualification for 
general society—hold it in constant and steady association with all the 
and you have done all you can to degrade its 





vices of the senses 
tone, and to render it really dangerous and worthy of suspicion. [If all 
surgeons were still compelled to be barbers, and were held in the repute 
of barbers, you can see what the probable state of that profession would 
be. Were the English clergy of the lower grades still everywhere put 
below the salt, and ranked among the upper servants of great houses, 
as Macaulay shows us they were even in the times of James II., they 
would continue the servile and sensual body they then were. Were 
butchers still made incapable of serving on juries when life was at stake, 
because of the alleged cruelty of their trade and nature, they would 
probably justify their reputation for ferocity, were it only in scorn of 
the silly injustice of the law. While other professions or callings once 
and long regarded with suspicion, have risen above public odium, yours, 
members of the dramatic profession, has suffered the most obstinate and 
cruel reprobation. Almost every inducement which society could offer, to 
lead discreet, orderly, and virtuous lives, has been taken away from players. 
Not only the religious, but the irreligious world, have held them to be a 
class of persons, who, to have adopted their calling, must be lost to self- 
respect, and to pursue it, must abandon all pretensions to virtue. Outcasts 
from the Church, social pariahs—the very Jews and Gipsies of civilization 
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—what could sustain any class at the average height of human worth, 
under disabilities so extraordinary and degrading? When transcendent 
genius and the rarest social gifts have enabled a few to climb the barrier 
which has excluded their class from society, the very grounds of their 
reception have added nothing to the respectability of the general body, and 
offered no inducement to the moral efforts of the rest. Not worth, but 
beauty and genius have accomplished the victory; and these are neither 
moral nor voluntary. Indeed, the exceptional manner in which the 
dramatic profession has been treated; the capricious and arbitrary mode in 
which individuals who could bring brilliancy, beauty, or wit into general 
society, have been lifted over the fence under pretended respect for their 
worth, but really of selfish desire for their company; the occasional inter- 
marriage of an actress with a nobleman; the adoption and petting of 
favorites—all this generosity to a few at the expense of justice to all, has 
added to the injury and to the perils of the profession. What your profes- 
sion needs and claims, is to be recognised as a legitimate and honest calling 
of Christian civilization; not inherently or essentially wrong; not on any 
separate or arbitrary footing—one among the other respectable and respon- 
sible vocations, in which every member is to stand or fall on his own 
individual merits; his character to be scanned and scrutinized as much as 
other men’s, and no more, and his worth and claims as an actor, precisely 
as it is in every profession beside. A good man is not always a good 
lawyer, nor a good lawyer a good man. A good man is not always a good 
actor, nor a good actor a good man. 

I presume you would not deny that yours was a dangerous profession— 
dangerous, as I shall presently show, to the moral nature—and you, of 
course, do not expect, and have no right to expect, that any of the moral 
scars and stains which this perilous trade has actually put upon you, the 
world shall overlook. If you claim, as in proper self-respect you must 
claim, the ordinary protection of Christian society—the re-establishment of 
your social position on the same level with other crafts—you do at the 
same time recognise your amenableness to the moral obligations and judg- 
ments which they consent to, or are compelled to be tried by. Unhappily 
as unjustly, your faults and follies, your vices and vanities, are not now 
judged with the same severity as those of other men and women, for the 
degrading reason that you are considered to have abandoned the moral 
ground of life, in the very adoption of your calling. If an actor or actress 
happens, from natural rectitude, purity and force, or far better, from settled 
principle, to be a spotless character, it is spoken of in a tone of surprise, 
which is more insulting and injurious to the profession than if it were not 
recognised at all. What I demand for you, in the name of Christian 
brotherhood and of universal morality, is a complete restoration to the 
common rights and the common protection of society.” 
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VOLCANIC FLASHES FROM ITALY. 


ITH a territory a little smaller than the State of Maine, 
this kingdom has nine millions of people. It would not 
be easy to find a nation that has been cursed with three kings 
in succession like Ferdinand I, Francesco, and Ferdinand IJ, 
the present sovereign of Naples. Those who have read Col- 
leto’s history of the Realm of Naples will not have forgotten 
his graphic description of the reign of the unworthy son of the 
Great Reformer, Charles of Spain. In the year 1734 this 
noble young Prince landed on the shores of Italy, over- 
whelmed the imperial arms of Austria, and seized the crown 
of Naples. He found the State and the whole body of 
society a mass of corruption. He reformed both, and when 
he sueceeded to the crown of Spain, he left his son one of the 
fairest and best governed countries in Europe. 

A long and corrupt Regency began to undermine the noble 
institutions of Charles, and once more dissoluteness and vice 
began to flourish. At the age of eight years the Crown 
Prince was left in the hands of a set of men who gave him as 
good an opportunity as ever a prince had to act out his nature 
—with none of the restraints of force or example, and a 
stranger to the softening influence of letters. He grew up as 
ignorant as a peasant and as brutal as 2 lazarono. His cha- 
racter was a strange mixture of cowardice, cruelty, perfidy, 
sensuality, cold-heartedness, and superstition. His crimes and 
his vices, contrary to the common rule, seemed to be inflamed 
by age. We have neither space nor inclination even to 
sketch the outlines of his long sad reign. He was disturbed 
in the harem of his lasciviousness by the breaking out of the 
French Revolution, and the arms of Napoleon drove him from 
his throne for many years; but he came back in his old age 
to give the world a mournful example of how little kings learn 
by experience or adversity. His last years were stained with 
blood. Like the rest of the Italian Princes he put himself 
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under the protection of Austria, on the fall of Napoleon, and 
from that day until the accession of Pius IX. Naples was a 
feoff of the Austrian Empire. 

in 1812 Ferdinand granted a constitution to the Island of 
Sicily, where he took refuge under the protection of England, 
and spent some years in exciting the brigands of Calabria to 
slaughter his old subjects in the Peninsula. The part Eng- 
land played in that whole tragedy was one which no man 
with Anglo-Saxon blood in his veins can read without a feel- 
ing of shame. When Ferdinand again got possession of his 
throne, he suppressed the constitution of Sicily, which he had 
voluntarily granted with a solemn oath before the altar of 
God, and the British Cabinet allowed him to do it, although 
the solemn faith of England was pledged for its inviolability. 

Again, in 1821, when his people were on the eve of a great 
rebellion which would have overwhelmed his government, he 
granted another constitution to all his subjects, and conse- 
crated it by one of the most solemn oaths the ceremonies of 
the Catholic religion have ever been called on to witness. 
His people did not confide in his word, and when the tide of 
revolution swept up around his palace, he fled to Austria— 
the troops of the Emperor invaded the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies—the constitution was trampled under the feet of 
Hungarian battalions—a Reign of Terror was inaugurated, 
and executions, imprisonments, flights, and exiles attended 
the inauguration of the Bourbon despotism. At last this 
bloody, perjured old man died, after a reign of sixty-nine 
years. It was in 1825. He died in his bed at night—but the 
sight of his body, when his attendants entered his chamber, 
scared them away from the royal bed. It was evident, from 
the position of the corpse, that he had died with cramps or 
convulsions, for he had torn the flesh from his body, and 
although he had been dead some hours when his bedchamber 
door was opened, his arms and legs still lay in that distorted 
and strained position which is observed in convicts and crimi- 
nals who die by the act of their own hands. We have never 
found, in the records of history, an instance in which it seemed 
evident beyond argument that a man had gone to the grave 
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staggering under so fearful a load of curses from his subjects 
and from himself. 

His son, Francesco I, was his successor. A short reign of 
five years satisfied the world that he was worthy of following 
such a predecessor. The brief reign of this brutal king was 
tolerated because his excesses were so enormous nobody sup- 
posed he could long survive them. He, too, died like a beast 
in the midst of the foulest physical, intellectual, and moral 
degradation. 

In 1830, his son, Ferdinand II., ascended the throne at the 
age of twenty years. He is still there, and seems to have in- 
herited all the vices of all his ancestors. He is supposed to 
have eclipsed his father and his graudfather in everything 
bad which distinguished their reigns, and has added another 
avarice. His tutor 





jewel to the moral regalia of his house 
was a Genoese—Monseignore Olivieri, Archbishop of Paler- 
mo. Profligacy had been one of the pet vices of the Nea- 
politan kings, and the squandering of the public revenues (not 
in magnificence, which might have been pardoned) had ceased 
to be a crime. Ferdinand’s preceptor, however, felt the 
necessity of instilling some good principles into the obtuse 
mind of his pupil, and when he failed in everything else he 
taught him economy. The seed he sowed sprang up—but it 
brought forth thorns. He tried to make a frugal prince—he 
made only an avaricious one. This new quality was, how 
ever, an acquisition in the royal family of the Spanish Bour- 
bons—it completed the circle of their virtues. Ferdinand had 
broken over a precedent of his ancestors—he had married a 
Princess of Savoy—Maria Christina, an amiable lady, who had 
the good fortune to be liberated from the brutal reign of her 
husband after a few years only of suffering. This accom- 
plished Queen had probably few or no superiors on the piano- 
forte and some other musical instruments. She also sang with 
great skill, feeling, and effect. One day, not long after her 
marriage, during a morning drawing-room she held, when 
some of her more familiar friends of the court were present, 
as she went to take her seat by the piano, the brutal king, 
who at that early hour was already drunk, snatched away the 
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stool she was going to sit on. She fell backward on the floor. 
She could not restrain her feelings at so public and gross an 
insult. “They told me,” said she, as she rose on the arm of 
an Ambassador who rushed to her aid, “ they told me, before 
I came to Naples, that I was marrying a lazarono—lI was.” 
She burst into tears and left the apartment. This accident 
resulted in a disease of the spine, which terminated her life 
not long after. She had been kind to the poor—she had often 
interceded with her husband for pardon and grace to those 
who had fallen under his displeasure, and she left a memory 
that was enshrined with many a prayer and tear in the hearts 
of the Neapolitan people. 

After the death of this insulted but excellent Princess, the 
king married Maria Terresa a daughter of the Archduke 
Charles of Austria, and thus the reign of Vienna was perpe- 
tuated in Naples. 

There seems to be no doubt about the character of Ferdi- 
nand. We have never seen anybody who thought him a 
goodhearted man, and we have seen many amiable and excel- 
lent persons who knew him well, and who would have loved 
him had there been anything in his character that could be 
loved. Weshould love to think well of him ourselves; for 
virtue, which is never too easy to practice in any station in 
life, seems to borrow a pride and a charm when it decks the 
brow where a crown is shining. Besides, Princes ought not 
to be judged too severely—a good deal of charity ought to be 
mixed up with our estimates of their character. They seldom 
act on their own promptings. Their convictions of justice 
and duty are too often overruled by the cold calculations of 
policy into which they are early taught that no natural feel- 
ings or sympathies should enter. It is no easy matter in 
the simple concerns of every-day life to discern unclouded 
truth and know the path of duty even where all the lights of 
experience and disinterested counsel are streaming on the 
honest mind. How much harder then must it be with public 
men, where greater interests are at stake, and above all witha 
prince who has seldom the means of getting at facts first- 
handed—who can so seldom be sure of honest advice! To 
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rule a people with justice and wisdom under an absolute form 
of government, has been one of the rarest accomplishments 
delineated in the history of the best of kings; and where 
Princes have been inclined to do so, they have been prevented 
by bad Ministers. To resist the steady, the insensible influence 
of a power always present and always active, cannot be done 
by one man ina million. Princes are almost of necessity 
under the influence of their Ministers only : they take counsel 
of nobody else: they are always under the action of the same 
minds: always stand on the same point of observation with 
the same objects in view, and the means proposed for their 
accomplishment. If the chief Minister of a State be a bad 
man, there will be a bad reign; if he be a weak man, there 
will be a feeble reign. In either case, the Prince can rarely 
escape the praise or the blame of the public Administration. 
The world will hold him generally responsible for what is done 
by his servants, and perhaps it is well that it isso. A good 
king will not surround himself with cruel and profligate Minis- 
ters; and when a Prince surrenders his Government into the 
hands of such men, God and mankind will hold him responsi- 
ble for all the wrong they do—the latter by the decisions of 
history, which set in judgment on kings when they are dead, 
and the former by His Providence which so often brings them 
to an account even in this world, that men may know that “ He 
reigneth over the earth and giveth its Kings to whomsoever 
He will.” 

Del Carretto was the Minister of Ferdinand, and Cocle was 
his Jesuit confessor. Between these three, most of the wrong 
that has been perpretated by the Government of the Two 
Sicilies for many years must lie. How great that wrong has 
been, the records of this world are utterly incompetent to 
show. Writers are fond of recurring to Antiquity for models 
of enormous guilt, and the cruelty of Caligula and Nero has 
passed into a proverb. But we are disposed to complain of 
this wholesale way of talking about the Ancients, and we 
believe that the Modern history of Italy has furnished more 
examples of cold-blooded cruelty than can be found in the 
annals of the Peninsula from Tarquin to Heliogabulus. To 
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compare Ferdinand I, or Del Carretto, or the old Duke of 
Modena with Nero, is to wrong the tyrant of Rome. He was 
a heathen—corrupted by illimitable power—made bad by 
great temptations—they were born so. Nero was warm- 
hearted and generous when he was young—they were always 
cruel. He could forgive—they never. His God was revenge- 
ful—theirs forgiving. His religion taught no merey—theirs 
nothing else. He was open, straightforward, and hard in crime 
—they had been wily, subtle, cowardly, icy, perfidious. The 
blood he shed was in the Roman Forum—they shed theirs in 
the dark. He flung his victims to the wild beasts, and they 
were dispatched at once—they delivered theirs to tormentors 
who would not let them die. Nero would sooner have had 
a slimy snake at his banquet than a Del Carretto. The soul 
of Caligula would have turned from a Cocle with unspeakable 
loathing—neither would have tolerated a Ferdinand Second 
in their presence. There would have been a meanness, a lit- 
tleness, a sliminess in the very idea quite intolerable to such 





great wrong-doers. 

We should like to give each of these Neapolitans their 
dues, and we should be glad to spare the King, being the 
feeblest of them all; but we are afraid we cannot do it. We 
strongly suspect that an honest distribution of parts would 
assign these characters the following places: Cocle the cun- 
ning—Del Carretto the cruel—the King, a species of buffon, 
in ordinary to both—sometimes flourishing the knife for 
amusement, and sometimes the poison vial for pastime. 

Eighteen hundred and forty-six was a lean and hungry 
year throughout Europe. Even the fertile fields of Italy had 
felt the general sterility. The Calabrian Provinces, parti- 
cularly, were stricken with famine, and in June 1847 Anarchy 
marched side by side with Hunger. On. the twenty-third of 
that month, a band scoured the Calabrian fields, devastating 
property, threatening persons, and ‘spreading terror. The 
authorities of Cosenza, too weak to suppress the insurrection, 
invoked aid from the neighboring provinces and the Govern- 
ment of Naples. Gensd’armes were sent from the Capital, 
and other troops from neighboring towns, but the armed and 
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resolute insurgents were too numerous to fear the attack of 
the soldiers, and they were protected by the thick forests of 
the country. The king, who was making an excursion of 
pleasure in a war steamer along the coast of Adria, left the 
Cabinet of Naples in embarrassment, for they saw that one 
day or another the insurrection of Calabria would be likely 
to assume a more serious aspect, particularly after the reforms 
of Pius IX. and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, rumors of which 
had already pervaded the remotest angles of the Peninsula. 
Papers and pamphlets, clandestinely printed in Naples, 
inflamed the desire for change throughont the distant pro- 
vinces where they were circulated, and, whether it was only 
the desire of the people or a temporary emollient of the 
Government, the report became general that a new statute 
was soon to be published enlarging the liberty of the press. 

The king was anxiously expected in the capital; but his 
excursion could not be suspended by political considerations, 
and his frigate continued her course around the coast of Sicily, 
threading all the glassy bays and green shores of that beau- 
tiful island, while a revolution was maturing in his kingdom, 
which seemed to threaten to sweep the last vestige of his 
despotic reign to atoms. 

July—that fervid month which has witnessed so many 
revolutions—opened with still more alarming symptoms. 
The Intendant of Cosenza, unable to suppress the revolt, took 
vengeance on the petty proprietors of the district, compelling 
each one to maintain eight armed men for every mandra of 
grain, as though they were to be blamed for the general dis- 
sension. 

Meantime the secret bands of brigands had united together 
for a common defence, and their incursions became every day 
more frequent and fearful. They pillaged the country in defi- 
ance of the royal troops, and when they met them they gene- 
rally came off victorious. The insurrection was fast becoming 
a revolution. 

At the close of the month, the king returned to his capital. 
He found it filled with consternation from telegraphic dis- 
patches sent from Calabria. A large force was at once dis- 
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patched to the scene of thestruggle. The outraged Bandieri 
and their companions had been defeated, but its fruits were 
yet to be reaped. The blood so barbarously spilled on that 
soil was yet to teach the assassins of Cosenza that the blood of 
brave men is not to be shed with impunity by the sword of 
despotism. 

An appuscolletto, entitled, “ The King of Naples, his Min- 
isters, and the Jesuit his confessor,” was circulated in the 
‘apital: some bold hand had torn away the disguises of the 

3ourbon and his bloody agents. Unknown hands had dis- 
tributed it among the lazaroni, making them believe it to be 
the history of the Madonna del Carmine, or the ewore tra- 
jitto. Many copies were distributed before a knowledge of it 
‘ame to the police, and when the lazaroni were examined, 
they replied that they were illiterate, and knew nothing of 
the deception. A copy was thrown into the window of the 
king’s carriage, as he was driving along the Corso. Arrests 
were multiplied, and the severest measures taken, but neither 
the author nor his accomplices were discovered. 

Before we go any further, we ought to glance at the state 
of the Island of Sicily, to give the reader an idea of the polli- 
tical condition of the brave people, who, in our view, seem 
resolutely determined that they will never give up the final 
achievement of their independence. 

From the files of the Alba, and some other journals that 
were published during the revolutions of ’47 and 48, we have 
gathered a few extracts which we here insert. Says the 
editor of the Alba :— 


“Since the bloody and terrible occurrences of 1837, that strong antago- 
nism which existed between governors and the governed has been steadily 
growing stronger. The state is divided [September, 1847,] into two hostile 
parties. The government opposes with all its forces the desires of the 
people, and the people offer all their resistance to the orders of the govern- 
ment. <A feeble conviction has penetrated the universal mind—that there 
is no hope but in physical force. If an opportunity of concord arises, and 
the two parties come together, the blood spilt, and still warm and reeking, 
ends the treaty. The groans of the hosts of victims who still linger in the 
galleys, or pine in the merciless castles of Ponga, Favignana, and Pautel- 
leria, make parties more ferocious than before. 
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“The government regards every popular desire as an act of rebellion— 
the people, every order of state as an act of tyranny. The government 
knows the people are only waiting an opportunity to rise—the people know 
that these immense armaments, which absorb the public treasury, are to be 
wheeled against their bosoms. Every day new fortifications are built, can- 
non cast, and provisions of war collected. Sicily, that devoted island, on 
which all the suspicions of goverment fall, is kept in a state of siege. If 
there is a festival, the troops are under arms, and the cannon drawn up with 
blazing matches. If a Sicilian would travel, he must go to Naples for a 
passport, and if he is suspected or can read his passport, he is refused, ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred. Persons entering or leaving the state, are 
closely examined. Even a young Florentine girl was stripped naked, when 
she was at Naples from Palermo, being suspected of having letters on her 
person. The moment Tuscany began to taste freedom of the press, these 
severities were carried to an incredible extreme. In Sicily, events have 
accustomed men to silence and suspicion. Hence the police, however 
numerous and vigilant, are always ignorant of the true state of affairs— 
hence there are gross blunders in our processes. Thus several young men 
were tried and condemned, who were not on the island of Sicily when the 
crimes alleged against them were stated to have been committed. A lay- 
monk was condemned on a charge of conspiracy, when he was in a state 
of complete idiotey. Minutoli was condemned as a secretary of a corres- 
pondence, when he neither knew how to read nor write. In a room of the 
watchmaker Pompeo, where but sixteen people could be conveniently 
seated, over one hundred were packed and confined. In Catania, by a 
resemblance of names and the mistake of a letter, one person was con- 
demned to death for another; and at Misilmeri they executed, as a public 
traitor, a boy twelve years old. Among the groups of those condemned to 
be executed was found one body more than the number of the condemned. 
A Sicilian nobleman gave a ball at his house in the evening, and the next 
morning was hanged. In the kingdom of the Two Sicilies the police is all 
—the other 
out condemning somebody to death. From the kingdom of the Two 





are nothing. A military commission has not met with- 


Sicilies every journal of France, Tuscany, and Rome is excluded. A ser- 
vant of a Florentine professor at Naples was arrested and thrown into 
a dungeon for having under his arm his master’s boots, wrapped up in a 
number of the Gazette of Florence. Of books, it is needless to speak. 
Originals are not tolerated, and the few translations printed are subjected to 
a thousand mutilations. In Messina, with ninety thousand population, a 
book of more than one sheet must be sent to the censorship of Naples 
before it can be printed 


” 


We might extend these quotations to volumes, and such 
was the state of things in the Two Sicilies in the year 1847. 
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Materials were not wanting for a Revolution, and the Revolu- 
tion was coming. We have spoken of the brochure thrown 
into the carriage of the King. It would be wasting words to 
say that he was angry when he read it. Orders, the most 
severe were issued for the arrest of the authors, and also for 
the entire suppression of the Regent of Public Instruction, 
and their duties were made to devolve on the police. While 
Rome and Florence were already advanced in the path of 
reform, and Piedmont seemed ready to enter, this was the 
state of things in Naples. The consequence was, that the 
only book printed for nine millions of people for twelve 
months was Lives and Miracles of the Saints. 

But light lives and shines despite the legislation of Bour- 
bons. The clandestine press was working underground, and 
its results were not long in showing themselves. The King 
became desperate; multitudes of persons were arrested in 
Naples on suspicion, and subjected to the most fearful tortures 
known to the Inquisition, for the purpose of extracting con- 
fessions. These tortures were known and confirmed at the 
time by incontestible evidence. Mr. Gladstone, the British 
statesman, proved all these a year or two afterwards in his 
pamphlet, and yet the official gazette of Naples, either denied 
them or defended them, declaring them not only justifiable 
and the wisest and best means that could be adopted, but all 
Europe was challenged in letters of brass to show a more 
enlightened Government. 

We will neither shock nor disgust our readers by describing 
these infernal tortures, for there is no language we could use 
in such a recital that would not outrage decency. Says La 
Patria (No. 9), which is called by Cesar Balbo, the prince 
of Italian journals, “ Francisco Poppardo, suspected of some 
political attempt in Catania, was subjected to tortures that 
chill the blood. For forty days, he lay ina dungeon with 
his hands and feet lashed together—his living was crusts of 
bread cast down into his dungeon, and in the dark he crawled, 
around 





—if man can crawl without the use of hands or feet, 
the stone floor, licking up the bread in corners, and lapping up 
the filthy water. We are not astonished to hear that when 
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his friends received his clothes, they were clotted with blood. 
A printer imprisoned (1st March, 1847), suspected only of 
printing clandestine books, had his firmness tested by boiling 
sulphur poured on his hands.” We will not state worse 
facts, for their atrocity renders them incredible, and we can 
sympathize with those who will accuse us of calumniating 
the Government. Yes, we confess that such things are 
incredible—but they are true. The arrival of the English 
fleet in the Bay of Naples disturbed the King, for he knew 
the sympathy of the British, then in power, for the cause 
of Italian independence. Those black hulls had looked on 
Naples before, and from the yardarm of one of them the 
Prince of Carraccioli had been swung, by the heroic para- 
mour of Lady Hamilton. But times had changed and those 
dark-hulled, white-winged frigates were there now on another 
errand. 

Italy was lifting her free limbs from the earth. On the 
second of September, the Duke of Lucca had been made to 
bend to the spirit of the times, and accord to his people the 
reforms of Pius IX. and Leo Poldo of Tuscany. This fact 
embittered still more the heart of Ferdinand, and he prepared 
himself to resume once more his beloved massacres. 


(To be continue d.) 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. 


HE establishment of governments, the progress of nations, 
and the political developement of races, are always at- 
tended with vicissitudes and perplexities. When endeavoring 
to nullify and to remove customs, sanctioned by the authority 
of hereditary power, or to abolish long existing institutions, 
humane efforts are frequently retarded from a distrust in 
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those systems which it is proposed to substitute. Especially 
is this the case when new political expedients are resorted to, 
new principles asserted, and sought to be maintained, in lieu 
of those degenerate systems and false theories, which have 
hitherto regulated that race. The science of government 
has been a difficult one for mankind to comprehend, much 
more difficult to apply with wisdom and with discriminating 
judgment. 

The preponderance of absolutistical influences, and the 
willing acquiescence of most, if not all of mankind, in its 
ordinances and decrees, until within a recent period, when 
a new and distinguished civilization was inaugurated, confined 
nations in the enclosure of monarchal or hierarchal supremacy, 
and thus prevented that free, full, and impartial develope- 
ment of the political attributes inherent in men, which, under 
the sovereign wisdom and penetrating eye of God, we have and 
are witnessing on the American continent. The form of govern- 
ment now existing upon this continent is the fruit of the 
unrestricted developement of that civilization and political 
truth which must, at no distant day, extend beyond their 
present limits. The early efforts of those Aimerican states- 
men engaged in the arduous enterprize of preventing the 
encroachments of arbitrary systems of government, by dif- 
fusing the enlightened principles of that new civilization, 
were characterized by trials of no ordinary character. The 
ultimate triumph, however, of that comprehensive policy 
illustrates conclusively that it was ordained to succeed; and 
the elevated condition of our race, the spread of our political 
as well as of our intellectual empire, and the increasing 
happiness of our people, all demonstrate irrefragably the 
advantages of the new system. 

The broad expanse of territory, which is partially encom- 
passed by the waves of two oceans, was designated the arena 
where the sublime, yet uncertain experiment of popular self- 
government should be satisfactorily tried, and if found unsue- 
cessful, it should be rejected, but if it proved to be in perfect 
accordance with the wants of the people, it should be 
recognised as the supreme arbiter of public rights. This 
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experiment was undertaken, not by assuming that the imme- 
diate adoption of compulsory measures would accomplish the 
purpose, but by securing the voluntary acquiescence of all 
classes, by conciliating the popular feeling, and then and 
there American Civilization was ushered into existence. Not 
with pomp and pageantry, but by those powerful and uncom- 
promising exertions which always accompany the establish- 
ment of new principles of government policy, which always 
inaugurated a reformation of the previously entertained 
opinions of mankind. The cradle in which was given con- 
ception to that new and untried civilization, became the 
coftin in which was placed all that remained of the decom- 
posed elements of absolutism after its repudiation. The last 


vestige of its contumacions aggressions within the limits of 


American territory was consigned to an ignoble tomb. <A 
weight as great as the rock of Sisyphus was removed, and 
a Constitution, which was to develope the genius of that 
recently conceived political element, sprang forth, full armed, 
like Minerva from the agitated brain of Jove. From this 
period dates the commencement of our national life. 

It will be entirely unnecessary to comment on the existing 
social institutions of the States ; those are already fashioned : 
and no intervention of federal power, according to the 
generally received expositions of the Constitution of the 
United States, can change them. We propose, however, to 
glance briefly at the character, the future condition, of that 
portion of our national domain now in a state of territorial 
dependence, and to ascertain what causes are operating most 
powerfully and effectually in determining the institutions 
and nature of that civilization which they are to enjoy. 

Our whole history illustrates emphatically the inherent 
desire of man for extension, and it demonstrates indisputably 
that under no form of government can he accomplish the 
object so successfully as under the chastening influences of 
republican institutions. Parties antagonistic to the Democracy 
have endeavored to obstruct the enlargement of our national 
boundaries, and proclaimed that its extension was ominous 
of instability and disunion; yet as State after State was 
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added to the constellation, and the country extended its 
jurisdiction over new terrritory, the falsity of their prediction 
became more and more apparent; and the growth, the 
increase of the Republic, has demonstrated the fact that this 
is the only sure and safe policy for the nation to pursue. So 
true is this assertion, that political parties seem to have 
grown weary almost, in promulgating the idea that the 
enlargement of our national territory would be instrumental 
in abrogating those constitutional ties and federal require- 
ments which alone constitute us one nation, one people, 
speaking the same language, governed by the same conserva- 
tive policy, and ultimately to realize one common destiny. 
We have continued through the clamors of the enemies of 
Democratic ascendency to annex empire—to acquire posses- 
sions, and yet the foundation of the Republic remains unshaken. 
So it must be through all coming time. If the inhabitants of 
new territories ask to share the legitimate fruits of our new 
civilization, through the instrumentality of the American 
Union, and promise to assist in maintaining its sovereignty, 
then we should cheerfully extend to them the right hand of 
fellowship, and welcome them to the family of States. It is 
not likely that our Republic is destined to stop at its present 
limits. What, then, are the causes operating upon the character, 
fashioning the institutions, and shaping the social destiny of 
those territories which will, in all probability, claim our 
protection, and acknowledge the supremacy of our federal 
Constitution ? 

In his celebrated 7th of March speech, when the Compro- 
mise measures, designed to effect the adjustment of questions 
growing out of the annexation of territory was under con- 
sideration in Congress, Daniel Webster expressed his views 
in the subjoined language concerning the future condition of 
all territory under the jurisdiction of the United States 
Government : 


“And I now say, sir, as the proposition upon which I stand this day, 
and upon the truth and fairness of which I intend to act until it is over- 
thrown, that there is not, at this moment, within the United States or any 
territory of the United States, a single foot of land, the character of which, 
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in regard to its being free-soil territory or slave territory, is not fixed by 
some law, and some irrepealable law, beyond the power of the action of 


this Government.” 


These remarks demonstrate clearly that that distinguished 
statesman believed in the existence of that isothermal line 
which regulates and determines the character of the institu- 
tions of the territories when they assume the robes of State 
sovereignty. For the reason that the laws which regulate 
the universe, the natural laws of emigration and increase, 
introduce a population with almost co-equal rapidity with the 
extension of national territory, would also determine, without 
federal interference or legislative prohibition, the domestic in- 
stitutions which would constitute the civilization of the incipi- 
ent States. He conceived, that to interpose provisos against 
the extension of slavery upon soil where the climate and the 
natural physical circumstances surrounding it had decreed 
that under no possible contingency could slavery exist perma- 
nently, would be but to re-enact the law of Providence. For 
maintaining this theory, this great statesman was arraigned 
by distinguished men of opposite political views, who endea- 
vored to demonstrate the necessity for the interposition of a 
legislative proviso, inhibiting the extension of slavery into 
newly acquired territory, from which Mr. Webster main- 
tained it was already peremptorily excluded by the superior 
wisdom of the Creator of the Universe. Among those who 
most strenuously opposed these views was Wm. H. Seward, 
the able senator from New York, who labored hard to expose 
the fallacy, that the institution of slavery could be prescribed 
or limited in its various changes by isothermal lines or geo- 
graphical restrictions. More recently this gentleman has 
expressed himself upon the same question, in the United 
States Senate, in the following language: 


“T believe, sir, to some extent in the isothermal theory. I think there 
are regions, beginning at the North Pole, and stretching southward, where 
slavery will die out soon, if it be planted; and I know, too well, that in 
the tropics, and to some extent northward of them, slavery lives long, and 
is hard to extirpate. But I cannot find a certain boundary. I am sure, 
however, that 36 degrees 30 minutes is too far north. I think it is a 
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movable boundary, and that every year it advances towards a more 
southern parallel.” 

This is certainly a very frank admission to emanate from 
the leader of the Republican party, who so recently denounced 
all who entertained the opinion he now expresses as his own. 
But this is not more surprising than the unanimous vote 
given by his political associates, a few weeks ago, in Congress, 
against the only features in their political principles which 
gave vitality and strength—though sectional in its character 
—to that party, in its efforts to defeat the Democracy during 
the late Presidential election. 

Mr. Seward has not as yet, as will be perceived in reading 
the extract from his speech which we have presented, ascer- 
tained the precise point indicated, at which that line shall be 
established. North of 36 degrees and 30 minutes he considers 
to be insuflicient, because,the onward march of the Republic, 
and the corresponding development of the races, have de- 
monstrated incontrovertibly that slavery could not become a 
permanent institution at that degree of latitude. A certain 
portion of territory south of that line, he conceives to be 
exempt by natural causes from the institution. The admis- 
sion that slavery cannot exist in that territory, owing to the 
peculiar circumstances which surround it there, coming from 
an uncompromising member of the Republican organization, 
is entitled to consideration. Admitting, then, that by virtue 
of physical laws, slavery is interdicted in certain portions of 
our national domain, the cardinal principles of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act are in accordance with this irrepealable statute, 
leaving, as it does, the people of the State or territory thereof 
perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic institutions 
in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States; thus recognising the controlling influence of 
nature in fashioning and determining the institutions most 
compatible with the interests, the welfare, and the physical 
and intellectual development of the infant States. 

The principles of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill are consistent 
with the organic laws. In permitting the inhabitants of the 
new States to settle and to fix their own domestic institutions, 
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the Kansas Act contributes to the maintenance of political 
equality among the sovereign parts of our confederacy, while, 
at the same time, it renders the elements of American civil- 
ization in strict conformity with those laws established by 
nature, and destined to endure, when constitutional pro- 
visions and legislative restrictions cease to be valid and 
operative. Why clamor, then, against the right of the peo- 
ple to settle issues in which they are directly interested ? 
Mr. Seward has declared that the battle between slavery and 
freedom has been fought ; that the absolute and entire pre- 
ponderance of the non-slaveholding over the s!aveholding 
States, and the immense majority which the former must 
ultimately possess, has decreed irresistibly and for ever, that 
freedom must be the governing power, the ruling element, in 
the management of our national concerns. 

It is to be hoped, in view of this recent declaration of the 
Republic leader, that we may hear nothing more of the im- 
mense advantages which the South enjoys over the North in 
the administration of the Federal Government; nothing more 
of the triumphs of the “Slave oligarchy” which rules the 
nation ; nothing more of that fanaticism and frenzy, that 
“ madness of the hour,” which would convert the whole North 
and consolidate its strength into a gigantic instrument with 
which to crush out the Southern portion of the confederacy ; 
nothing more of the superiority of sections, but a stern devo- 
tion to the great interests of civilization under our organized 
political institutions, and an earnest preparation to realize the 
elevated destiny which we believe awaits us. 

That class of political prophets who are always endeavoring 
to lessen the inestimable advantages conferred upon us by our 
governmental system by disparaging comparisons between 
the South and the North, and by aiming to demonstrate that 
it has already failed to confer equal rights upon all through 
the preponderence of Southern influence, fail to comprehend 
the true theory of our political system in its application to the 
government of this continent. They seem to forget that our 
race is marching forward to a consummate destiny; that 
our national existence has been but short: yet, short as it has 
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been, it is sufficiently long to demonstrate the superior value 
of republican institutions in developing, elevating, and re- 
fining mankind ; that our commonwealth has secured to the 
race comprising it a degree of culture and enjoyment which 
has been denied to the human family elsewhere; that the 
problem of self-government has for the first time been solved ; 
and that the American race, in point of liberty, civilization, 
and political philosophy, is unapproachable. They do not 
perceive the fact that every other attempt to establish the 
supremacy of democracy has proved abortive. Let them, 
then, rather than seek to derogate from our national character, 
and our national position, endeavor to elevate, to consolidate, 
and to perpetuate that Union which has already accomplished 
so much for mankind in solving the problem of man’s capacity 
for self-government. 

“To obtain empire,” it has been said by a man of profound 
intellectual attainments, “is easy and common; to govern it 
well, is difficult and rare indeed.” With us the acquisition of 
new possessions, and their annexation to our national con- 
federacy, has been attended in some instances with more diffi- 
culty as regards the proper form of government to be adopted 
by them than there has occurred in regulating them after 
their inauguration as States; yet, when once firmly introduced 
into the family cirele, they unite and contribute to the main- 
tenance of the integrity of the national government; they 
cease to be especial objects of Federal legislation ; they ex- 
tend the area of American civilization, and perform honorably 
the part allotted them by the Almighty, who controls the 
destinies of nations. 
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A PICTURE. 
BY JOHN RUTLEDGE FITZ-HENRI. 


Wirurn a wilderness of shade 
A simple cottage stands retired, 

A seeming home that Love had made, 
For simple hearts that ne’er aspired. 


Protected by o’er-arching trees, 
Enthroned in cradling buds and flowers, 

W hose perfumes lad’ning ev’ry breeze, 
Are wafted through its leafy bowers. 


Its white walls shining through the leaves 
In grateful contrast to the green ; 

The oceanic green that weaves 
O’er all the vale its wavy sheen. 


In such a spot, the weary soul, 
Flown from the hopeless world without, 
Might yet restore what sin had stole, 
Might yet unlearn each bitter doubt. 


*Tis thus I think, when thro’ the vale 
, In summer days I wander on, 
Dreaming sweet dreams upon the gale, 
Again to dream when I am gone. 
An old man sits beneath the eaves, 
The live-long day I see him there; 
He gazes up through the shining leaves, 
And low winds toss his silver hair. 


*Tis a picture sweet—that sanded floor, 
The singing winds among the leaves, 
The dewy roses by the door, 
The old man seated beneath the eaves. 
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His silver hair and soft blue eyes, 
The wand’ring sunbeam on his brow ; 
The soft winds breathing down the skies, 
The green leaves whisp’ring from each bough. 


As her nest the summer swallow weaves, 
Or out or in thro’ the blue air flits, 

She sings to the old man ’neath the eaves 
There, where in leafy shade he sits. 


At early morn I see him there, 
In rustic seat beside his door, 
His cottage door, this old man fair, 
While the rich sun plays upon the floor. 


He reads a book, a quaint old book, 

He holds it up to his sweet, mild face, 
Or lays it down with a quiet look, 

With a saintly smile he marks the place. 


*Tis a saintly book he reads, I ween, 
As he sits alone in that summer air ; 
And many a glitt’ring clasp I’ve seen, 
When the leaves let down the sunbeams there. 


There’s a sweet fair child that comes sometimes, 
With cheeks like summer’s sun-set skies ; 

And up on the old man’s knees she climbs, 
With her golden hair and azure eyes. 


She sings some soft child songs to him, 
About the skies, the flowers, the birds ; 

I fancy the old man’s eyes grow dim, 
O’er mem’ries raised by her lisping words. 


They wander thro’ those summer bowers, 
The old man by the sweet child led ; 
She culls the youngest, fairest flowers 
To garland forth his snowy head. 
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Clamb’ring o’er many a sunny hill, 
Wand’ring in many a leafy isle, 

Pausing by many a laughing rill, 
They summer’s golden days beguile. 


Yet wandring still, where’er they go, 
The low winds always tell me where— 

The mild old man with head of snow, 
The little child with sunny hair. 


New York, June 4th, 1858. 


Biographical Sketches. 


THE LATE THOMAS H. BENTON. 


AVING in previous numbers given portraits and bio- 

graphical sketches of many of the living statesmen of 
the country, we now place before our readers the likeness and 
a sketch of the life and character of one of the “ mighty 
dead,” Col. Thomas Hart Benton, whose eventful career of 
nearly a half century before the public has created a desire 
in the mind of every American citizen to become more fami- 
liar with the physical and mental character of this wonderful 
man. 

It is our present purpose to gratify this wish, with the view 
of inspiring others with that indomitable energy and perseve- 
rance which were the mainsprings to Col. Benton’s success. 

It will be seen, by the admirable likeness in the present 
number, that Col. Benton’s head and face were of the old 
Roman mould, and his countenance habitually expressed 
great will, determination, and self-esteem, qualities which 
exhibited themselves in his character. In person he was 
stout, muscular, and robust. 

His death occurred in Washington, on the 10th of April 
last, and was caused by an internal cancer. He had reached 
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the advanced age of seventy-five years, and retained posses- 
sion of all his faculties till the last. 

Colonel Benton was born near Hillsborough, Orange 
county, North Carolina, March 14, 1782. His father died 
when he was eight years old: his early education was imper- 
fect ; he was for some time at a grammar school, and after- 
wards at Chapel Hill, the University of North Carolina, but 
finished no course of study there, as his mother removed to 
Tennessee, to settle on a tract of land belonging to his father’s 
estate. Thomas studied law, and soon rose to eminence in 
that profession. He was now elected to the Legislature, serv- 
ing only a single term, during which he procured the passage 
of a law reforming the judicial system, and of another giving 
to slaves the benefit of a jury trial, the same as white men. 
One of his earliest friends and patrons was Andrew Jackson, 
at that time a judge of the Supreme Court, and subsequently 
Major-General of the State militia. Benton became his aid- 
de-camp, and during the war also raised a regiment of volun- 
teers. It was from that service he derived the title of Colo- 






nel, wy 1as clung to him through life. 
Aft volunteers were disbanded, Mr. Madison ap- 
pointe . Benton, in 1813, a Lieutenant-Colonel in the 


army ; but on his way to serve in Canada, in 1814, he heard 
the news of the peace, and resigned. He now removed to 
Missouri, and took up his abode in the city of St. Louis in 
1815. He soon engaged in politics, as editor of the Missouri 
Argus, a paper which he established; and as party spirit 
raged hotly then, a duel grew out of an article in his paper. 
In that duel Col. B. killed his antagonist, Mr. Lucas; and 
the fact ever afterwards caused him great regret. 

In 1820, with the organization of the Missouri State Govern- 
ment, Mr. Benton was elected a member of the United States 
Senate, and remained in that body an active and conspicuous 
member till the session of 1851 (thirty years in the Senate), 
when he failed of a re-election. 

When Col. Benton entered the Senate, Mr. Monroe was 
President ; Gov. Tompkins Vice-President; John Quincy 
Adams, Secretary of State; Wm. H. Crawford, Secretary 
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of the Treasury ; John C. Calhoun, Secretary of War; Smith 
Thompson, Secretary of the Navy ; John McLean, Postmas- 
ter-General, and Wm. Wirt, Attorney General; all of whom 
have disappeered from the stage of action except Mr. McLean. 


The thirty years of Benton in the Senate were years of 


great interest,—full of great events. His first important 
speech in the Senate was in 1824, in favor of an amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States in relation to the 
election of President and Vice President, so as to secure 
their election directly by the pepular vote. It was not, how- 
ever, until after the rupture between President Jackson and 
Vice President Calhoun in 1831, and the breaking out of the 
war between Gen. Jackson and the United States Bank, that 
Colonel Benton took the front rank in the Senate as a debater 
and as the champion of the Administration. 

The Senate had passed, some years before, a resolution con- 
demning the removal of the deposits, as high-handed execu- 
tive acts in derogation of the Constitution of the United 
States. Benton’s expunging resolution, on the other hand, 
presaid 


d, by 







being passed, black lines were drawn around tl 
resolution of condemnation, and the words “ ex 
order of the Senate” were written upon the face o 

A fierce and most exciting debate, in which the whole 
strength of Calhoun, Webster, and Clay was brought to bear 
against the expunging process, had carried the day’s sitting 
far into the night; and what followed is thus described in 


ss 


Benton’s “ Thirty Years’ View :’* 

“Midnight was now approaching. The dense masses which filled every 
room in the lobbies and the galleries remained immovable. No one went 
out—no one could get in. The floor of the Senate was crammed with 
privileged persons, and it seemed that all Congress was there. Expecta- 
tion and determination to see the conclusion was depicted upon every 
countenance. It was evident there was to be no adjournment until the 
vote should be taken—until the deed was done; and this aspect of in- 
vincible determination had its effect upon the ranks of the opposition. 
They began to falter under a useless persistence, for they alone now did 
the speaking; and while Mr. Webster was yet reciting his protest, two 
Senators from the opposition side, who had been best able to maintain 


* This work is now in course of publication by D. Appleton & Co., the 
seventh volume of which has already been issued. 
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their equanimity, came round to the author of this view, and said: ‘This 
question has degenerated into a trial of nerves and muscles. It has become 
a question of physical endurance; and we see no use in wearing ourselves 
out to keep off for a few hours longer what has to come before we sepa- 
rate. We see that you are able and determined to carry your measure, so call 
the vote as soon as you please. We shall say no more.’ Mr. Webster con- 
cluded. No one rose. There was a pause—a dead silence—and an intense 
feeling. Presently the silence was invaded by the single word ‘ Question,’ 
—the parliamentary call for a vote—rising from the seats of different 
Senators. One blank in the resolve remained to be filled—the date of its 
adoption. It was done. The acting President of the Senate, Mr. King of 
Alabama, then directed the roll to be called. The yeas and nays had been 
previously ordered, and proceeded to be called by the Secretary of the 
Senate, Mr. Asbury Dickens. Forty-three Senators were present, answer- 
ing: five absent. The yeas were— 

“ Yeas,—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Dana, Ewing of IIl., Fulton, 
Gurney, Hubbard, King of Ala., Linn, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Page, Rivés, 
Robinson, Ruggles, Sevier, Strange, Tallmadge, Tipton, Walker, Wall, Wright. 

“ Nays,—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, Davis, Ewing 
of Ohio, Hendricks, Kent, Knight, Moore, Prentice, Preston, Robbins, South- 
ward, Swift, Tomlinson, Webster, White. 


“The passage of the resolution was announced from the chair. Mr. 


Berton rose and said that nothing now remained but to execute the order 
of the SBrak, which he moved to be done forthwith. It was ordered 
accordingly. The Secretary thereupon produced the original manuscript 
journal of the Senate, and opening at the page which contained the con- 
demnatory sentence of March 28th, 1834, proceeded in open Senate to 
draw a square of broad black lines around the sentence, and to write across 
its face in strong letters these words: ‘Expunged by order of the Senate, 
this 16th day of March, 1837.’ ” 

A scene of excitement, hissing, and confusion in the gal- 
leries now occurred. Foes of Benton were congregated in 
the gallery above him, and hostile demonstrations were made. 
Senators rushed to the rescue of Benton, and pistols were 
drawn. Benton’s voice rose clear and firm, opposing the 
presiding ofticer’s order to clear the galleries, and asking that 
“only the ruffiians’ who made the disturbance be appre- 
hended—* let the Bank ruftians be seized, and brought to the 
bar of the Senate.” The ringleader was seized and brought 
to the bar, and this frightened the rest into silence. 

Gen. Jackson gave a grand dinner to the “ expungers,” and 
Benton sat at the head of the table. 
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“Solitary and alone I set this ball in motion,” is an ex- 
pression of Benton’s which, some years ago, was as familiar 
with every schoolboy as a “ household word.” The crowning 
result was the greatest political achievement of the Senator. 
With the passage of the expunging resolution the victory 
over the Bank coalition was complete, and Benten was at the 
zenith of his glory. The pen which did the “ expunging” 
was sent by Mr. Benton as a souvenir to General Jackson, 
and the old chief prized it highly. 

The inauguration of Mr. Van Buren as President in 1837— 
the great financial revulsion of that year—the extra session of 
Congress in September—the passage of the ten million loan, 
and the failure to pass the Sub-Treasury law—these events 
followed in quick succession. Throughout the violent finan- 
cial contest which ensued, and which lasted from session to 
session till 1840, Mr. Benton was ever foremost of the 
advanced guard of the Democracy, his grand ideas through- 
out being, not only the separation of the Government finances 
from the Banks, but the establishment of a universal Hard 
Money Currency. Hence his soubriquet of “ Old Bullion ;” 
hence the term “ Benton’s mint-drops,” which whs Gormerly 
applied to our gold coins. How thoroughly have subsequent 
events proved the correctness and the sagacity of this great 
stutesman in his speeches on the currency question! Not in 
vain was his long battle waged against a vicious system sus- 
tained by a powerful interest; not in vain were his hard 
money speeches from 1829 to 1840. He saw the virtual 
triumph of his principles in the measures of the Government ; 
he lived to see his doctrine vindicated by events. 

No human agency could bring immediate relief to the 
country, and of course “immediate” relief was not brought 
by the Sub-Treasury. The hard times were attributed to the 
Democratic policy of Jackson, Benton, and Van Buren; and 
the campaign of 1840 terminated in the defeat of Van Buren 
and the Democracy by an overwhelming majority. It was 
like a tornado—it was a political revolution unparalleled. 
“A change!” was the cry—‘a change! Things can’t be 


made worse.” 
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Gen. Harrison’s administration ended with his death, a 
month after the inauguration—and then came Tyler, with his 
successive vetoes of the bill for a National Bank, which action 
was vigorously sustained by Benton, and approved by the 
Democratic party. The Whig Cabinet (save Webster) re- 
signed, and a Congressional manifesto read Tyler out of the 
Whig party. The Bankrupt Law was passed and approved 
by Tyler; the Sub-Treasury act was repealed and Tyler ap- 
proved the repeal. Then came the successive Bank acts, and 
Tyler’s successive vetoes, as above stated. In all of these 
measures Benton was a prominent man on the Democratic 
side, fighting Mr. Clay and the Whigs on the Bankrupt Law, 
and the Bank ; opposing the repeal of the Sub-Treasury, and 
against the High Tariff, which however passed. It was when 
Tyler’s second Bank veto was brought before the Senate and 
read that another scene occurred very like that which fol- 
lowed the fulfilment of the Expunging Resolution,—Benton 
calling fiercely out for the arrest of the “‘ Bank ruftians” of the 
gallery. The order was passed, and an arrest was made, be- 
fore order could be restored. 

The annexation of Texas was the rock upon which Benton 
split. He attributes it all to Calhoun, whom he charges with 
a plot to “blow Mr. Van Buren sky-high,” by starting the 
idea of annexation. Certain it is, Mr. Van Buren’s anti- 
Texas letter killed him in the Baltimore Convention of 1844. 

A curious and remarkable history is that of the events 
which terminated in the annexation of Texas and the war with 
Mexico. Mr. Benton, Mr. Van Buren, and a class of Demo- 
erats who followed their lead, were grieved and disappointed 
at the action of the Baltimore Convention in 1844. What- 
ever hopes may have been entertained by others, it is certain 
that Mr. Van Buren’s friends hoped and expected his re- 
nomination, and that these, and the friends of Benton, swal- 
lowed Mr. Polk’s nomination with not the best grace. It 
was hoped, however, that the project for annexing Texas, 
which Benton resolutely attributed to what he believed to be 
the “ machinations” of Calhoun, might yet be prevented; and 
with this end in view, Mr. Polk, in advance of his inaugura- 
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ration, was approached with all the appliances which could 
be brought to bear for that purpose. Unconditional annewa- 
tion—whether the result be peace or war—was the plan of 
President Tyler and Mr. Calhoun, the Secretary of State; 
preliminary negotiation, and peace at all hazards, was the 
policy of Benton and Van Buren; and it was claimed that 
this policy had been successfully urged upon Mr. Polk, who 
was now about to be inaugurated. 

It was the last night of the session (March, 1845,) President 
Tyler’s last day in office, when a compromise between the 
House plan and the Senate, or Benton’s negotiation plan, was 
agreed upon by blending the two plans together, and leaving 
the choice to the President. The Bentonians did not expect 
President Tyler to act on an issue which properly belonged to 
Mr. Polk; but in this they were mistaken, for on the very 
night (Saturday night,) that the blended resolutions passed, 
President Tyler signed them, and assuming the initiative, sent 
off his special messenger with the unconditional House plan 
of annexation as his offer to Texas. When Monday morning 
came Mr. Tyler was gone from the White House; but the 
work was done, and his messenger was on his way to Texas 
with the Mexican war in his pocket. 

The mass of testimony furnished by Mr. Benton upon this 
point, is supported by the peace policy which governed Mr. 
Polk in the prosecution of the war. He nominated Colonel 
Benton to the post of Cammanding Lieutenant-General of all 
our forces in Mexico, not to push the war to the utmost, but 
to make the earliest possible peace—though the nomination 
was not confirmed. To this end, also, the efforts of Mr. 
Benton, as Chairman on Military Affairs in the Senate, were 
mainly directed; and to this end that “ pass” was given to 
Santa Anna; and Mr. Trist was sent down as a special peace 
plenipotentiary, and Senor Atreha; and to this end of the 
earliest possible peace, the treaty which Mr. Trist made 
without authority, was accepted by Mr. Polk and ratified by 
the Senate. All these facts go to prove Mr. Benton’s view 
of Mr. Polk’s peace alternative of annexation. Had Mr. 
Tyler passed the resolutions over to the incoming President, 
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what then would have been the result? The other alterna- 
tive would then have prevailed. Negotiations would have 
settled the Texas boundary ; there would have been no war; 
we should not have acquired California, and the gold of that 
country might have remained undiscovered to this day. 
That midnight messenger of Mr. Tyler to Texas was thus the 
avant courier of the mighty commercial revolution which has 
followed throughout the civilized world. Upon such small 
incidents hang the greatest events in human history. 

The Mexican war and the Oregon question chiefly occupied 
the administration of Mr. Polk; and in the business of the 
war, the varied knowledge and experience of Mr. Benton 
made him eminently useful as the Senate’s Chairman on 
Military Affairs. 

Upon the Oregon question the speeches of Benton were 
against the doctrine of “ fifty-four forty or fight,” and effectual 
in reducing our legitimate claims and our Oregon boundary 
to the line of forty-nine. His old maps, old treaties and 
their red lines, and old historical facts, and anecdotes, were 
here applied with remarkable effect. 

Mr. Benton, in his senatorial history, ma 
the bill establishing a territorial government for Oregon, 
including the Missouri compromise slavery prohibition— 


] 


J 
kes short work of 


There was a most excited and desperate contest, however, in 
the Senate upon that prohibition. (August, 1848.) Mr. 
Benton, for it, and Mr. Calhoun, against it, being the prin- 
cipals in the debate. 

In the discussion of the Compromise measure of 1850, Mr. 
Benton was mainly instrumental in breaking down Mr. Clay’s 
Omnibus bill, and including each measure thereof to its 
own merits. At this point a division which had sprung up 
in the Missouri Democracy—Benton and anti-Benton—re- 
sulted in the defeat of Benton for the Senate. He then ran 
for the House as the Benton candidate for St. Louis, was 
elected, and distinguished himself in opposition to the Kansas 
Nebraska bill. 

Subsequently, he was defeated for Congress, and again as 
a candidate for Governor of Missouri in 1855, when he 
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personally “stumped the State,” making numerous speeches 
and undergoing hardships and fatigues seldom encountered 
by men of his age. Latterly he has lived in Washington, 
where his valuable works, the “Thirty Years’ View,” and the 
“ Abridgement of the Debates in Congress,” were made up. 
He worked on the latter down to the very night preceding 
his death. 

A writer of ability, in the New York Leader, under the in- 
itials “ T. N. C.,” who was well acquainted with Mr. Benton, 
makes the following just remarks in regard to his peculiar 
traits of character and acquirements: 


“Tf we take the most brilliant period in Colonel Benton’s public career, 
which spreads itself over some seven years of his life—from 1830 to 1837 
—there can be found in it no evidence of greater ability or talent than at 
that time was in the possession of many whose names are scarcely now 
known, and whose acts are only remembered when spoken of with the 
events of their day. It is well to bear in mind that at the period to which 
we allude, the country was in the possession of the highest order of talent 
in its national councils; and it is more owing to this fact, and to the de- 
parture of those great minds from among us, one by one, that the death of 
Col. Benton receives its importance and interest, than, in truth, to any 
true greatness of mind which he possessed while living. He was, in fact, 
the last of the survivors of those eminent men, whose acts and talents dis- 
tinguished the times in which they flourished; and it is but natural that 
he should have received the sympathies of a people whom he had served 
so well and served so faithfully, and that all due honor should be awarded 
to him. Long before his death he had become a subject of much interest ; 
and his movements and words, as he passed along, were noted and greatly 
commented upon by the press of the country. To a mind naturally vain 
and satisfied of its own superiority, even in those days when it was not 
enfeebled by age or impaired by over-exertion, such flattering attentions 
were well calculated to increase his confidence in his own powers, and to 
cause him to place upon them an estimate which posterity will not be 
willing that they should receive. Our opinions, be it understood, are 
formed from a close acquaintance with Mr. Benton of some twenty-five 
years’ standing. And whilst we may find it necessary to differ from much 
that has recently been written and said of him, yet, to those who knew 
the man while living, and under whose eyes our sketch may chance to 
fall, the truthfulness of our picture will at once be recognized. 

“To give to Mr. Benton the title of a great man is only to misuse that 
word, and to convey to it a meaning and a nature that would be doing it 
injustice ; for Mr. Benton is not justified in receiving that distinction from 
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anything which he has done himself, however anxious he might have been 
to have laid claim to it while living. During the seven years referred to, 
Col. Benton had colleagues in the Senate of the United States, who, in 
point of intellect, originality of conception, foresight and sagacity, were his 
equals, if not his superiors; and yet these men have obtained for them- 
selves but little notice beyond the mere recording of their names in the 
public transactions of those days. When we say that Col. Benton was a 
man of commanding talent, untiring application, industry unequalled, an 
energy unmatched, with an honesty of intention and purpose such as 
seldom man can justly lay claim to—we think we say all of him that truth 
or the partiality of friends have a right to require of us. As a logical rea- 
soner or debater, Col. Benton could not hope to approach the standard of 
either Daniel Webster, Silas Wright, or John C. Calhoun; and it would be 
work in vain to search for—in any of his Senatorial efforts—productions, 
that for force of reasoning, would compare with those of either of the 
Senators alluded to. The elaborate speeches of Mr. Benton on subjects in 
which he took more than usual interest, were successful specimens of 
powerful declamation, given with such earnestness of manner and effect, 
as at times to win over to his side even his most powerful opponents. The 
writer had an opportunity in 1837 of witnessing the effect of one of Mr. 
Benton’s speeches upon no less a person than Henry Clay. A subject of 
some interest had been under discussion for several days, and at the com- 
mencement of the debate Mr. Clay had spoken against the measure. Prior 
to the taking of the vote Mr. Benton got the floor, and spoke with unusual 
effect for more than an hour, his argument being mainly a reply to the 
speech of Mr. Clay, who, to the surprise of the whole Senate, voted for the 
bill, and thus secured its passage. In asking Mr. Clay the reason of this 
apparent inconsistency between his speech and his vote, he remarked, with 
almost child-like simplicity, that ‘he couldn’t help it;’ that Col. Benton 
had convinced him that the view he had taken was wrong, not so much 
from his reasonings (continued Mr. Clay), as from something connected with 
his speech; but what that something was he could not explain. This was 
certainly a high compliment coming from such a man as Henry Clay; but 
Mr. Clay did not stand alone in this singularity, for Mr. Webster made a 
like remark of the effect at times of Benton’s speeches upon him, before a 
party at the Astor House in this city, at which the late Edward Curtis was 
present. We might in vain search for the cause which could produce mar- 
vels such as we have instanced. In the first place, it could not have been 
the work of oratory alone, for Mr. Benton possessed none of the charms or 
winning graces of a Henry Clay in his speaking. What was it, then, that 
produced these effects? is a question that we will leave to the reader to 
find out. In debate, Col. Benton’s manner was violent, and marked by 
intense individuality in all he said or done: still he was a speaker of inte- 
rest, and at times, of great influence. * * * * In his private and 
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domestic relations he commands our unqualified admiration. He was an 
affectionate husband, a devoted father, a true friend, and a sincere Chris- 
tian. In this respect his example is worthy the attention of all; and his 
memory will long be held in respect by a grateful country.” 


PAUL ON MARS’ HILL. 
A PARAPHRASE. 
BY COLONEL EIDOLON. 


AINT PAUL was one of the most remarkable men of his 
S time, and his celebrated trial before the supreme judicial 
tribunal of Athens is not the least amongst the many singular 
occurrences of his life. In “the Acts of Apostles” we havea 
very graphic account of this incident in his career; but in 
commenting upon it, it may be as well to premise here that 
the rendering of the word Apsioura you into “ Mars’ Hill,” in 
the twenty-second verse of the seventeenth chapter of that 
book, though literal, is slightly incorrect. Standing by itself 
it might do, but taken with the context, the sense, power, and 
connection of the passage are lost. In the nineteenth verse 
of the same chapter the words are translated “ Areopagus,” 
which for various reasons is the better rendering. An un- 
learned reader would not be apt to recognize the fact that the 
two names referred to the same place; and then would, of 
course, fail to comprehend the majesty, solemnity, and author- 
ity of the tribunal before which Paul was arraigned. 

But neither of the words conveys to the unlettered mind 
the idea intended. A somewhat paraphrastic translation 
seems necessary to elucidate the passage, and considerably 
more knowledge upon the subject than is possessed by the 
vast majority of devout Bible readers is necessary, in order 
that the full force of the passage, the time, the men, the 
place, and its surroundings, be present to the mind. 
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How few of the thousands who daily peruse this narrative 
are aware that the “ Areopagus” spoken of in the nineteenth 
verse was the highest judicial and criminal tribunal of Athens, 
taking especial cognizance of the high crimes of immorality 
and impiety; and that, therefore, with the greatest propriety, 
was Paul, who condemned their worship and their gods, 
brought before those supreme and impartial judges. 

“ And they took him and brought him unto Areopagus,”— 
“Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars’ Hill’—Now, in 
order to understand the passage, a man must know that 
Areopagus was the name of the sovereign tribunal, the 
highest court of Athens, and that in the Apostle’s time its 
sessions were held on Mars’ Hill; he ought to know that the 
judges of this court were the ablest and most influential citi- 
zens, und that they had special and original jurisdiction of the 
charges brought against Paul. 

The court of Areopagus is thought to have been originally 
composed of nine persons—then only of those who had held 
the oftice of Archon—-afterwards the post was made eligible 
to all the citizens ;—so the number was increased from nine 
to thirty-one, to fifty-one, and finally to five hundred. It is 
thought to have consisted of a large number when Paul 
appeared before it and made his celebrated defence. But 
whatever was the number, it was the most important occasion, 
in our judgment at least, on which Paul was ever called upon 
to explain and defend his doctrines. Before the men, who of 
all others, it might have been supposed, had prejudged and 
already condemned him, they being pur excellence, the con- 
servators of the public morals, and authorised to enforce a 
proper deference to the multitudinons gods of Greece, he 
appeared, surrounded, not by friends, clients, or relatives, but 
by a babbling rabble, heated by religious zeal, party spirit, 
and national animosity ; and the result is but another evidence 
of the justice and impartiality with which this famous court 
rendered its decisions. It would not proseribe a man for-his 
theological opinions; for, although Paul paid no respect 
whatever to the popular Grecian theology, and persisted in 
setting forth “strange gods,” a crime worthy of death, some 
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only mocked, others said we will hear thee again of this 
matter, and a few believed; among them was one of the 
judges before whom Paul was pleading. 

The Areopagi sat only after night. This was, that the 
action and appearance of the speakers, or the tears and mourn- 
ful looks of the criminal and his friends, might not affect the 
judgment of the court. What must have been the feelings of 
the Apostle, as in the dead hour of the night he was hurried 
by the eager crowd before the bar of this august and world- 
renowned tribunal! He knew that the popular feeling was 
against him, and he could only imagine the scowling looks 
and frowning brows lowering upon him; and he might very 
well conclude that, in its religious zeal, newly awakened by 
his denunciations, the excited populace were ready, perhaps, 
to sacrifice him to that “ Unknown God” of whom he came to 
preach. And yet, with all its horrors and uncertainties, what 
a glorious occasion was it for the zealous Apostle to promul- 
gate his religion ; and not with bated breath did he then and 
there proclaim in the ears of the astonished Athenians the 
popular truths of the Bible and the doctrines of the religion 
of Jesus Christ. 

We cannot too much admire the moral courage of the 
man, as displayed upon this great event of his life. No truth 
was kept back because it was not palatable, and scarcely a 
position was taken which was not gall and wormwood to his 
hearers, and to his judges foolishness. He charges them 
with superstition and with ignorance. What! The most 
enlightened and philosophic nation of the world, ignorant 
and superstitious? Ay, verily, so saith the apostle. He 
asserts that God hath made of one blood all nations of men ; 
a doctrine utterly at variance with all the exclusive and 
refined notions of the polite Athenians,—and he argues to 
them seriously the resurrection of the dead. 

Apparently no speech could have been made more calcu- 
lated to wound and irritate his auditors; and indeed the 
session of the court seems to have broken up with consider- 
able noise and confusion; for there was a great diversity of 
opinion among those who had been present; and while the 
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agitation was at its height, Paul departed from 


All Athens is afoot A strange bold man 

Hath been for days disputing in their midst, 

And setting forth strange doctrines to their ears; 

Speaking of one whose name went far and wide, 

Whom some held as a Prophet and a God; 

Teaching a resurrection from the dead, 

A spirit worship,—blood of beasts no more 

Availing for the guilt of sinful man; 

Pardon and punishment—a heaven and hell. 

Intense excitement was on every face, 

New light was breaking on the darkened mind; 

The people gladly heard the words of Paul, 

The strange, bold man, whose burning eloquence 

Had set their hearts on fire with feelings new. 
Nor rests it here, but hourly gaining strength, 

Takes in its train the Epicurean, 

And wakes the slumbering Stoic from his calm. 

The sacred shade of Academus’ vale, 

The porch where deep philosophy was taught, 

The haunt of muses and the soothsayer’s cell, 

And every spot where lounging citizen 


Passed in the usual quest, ‘‘ What news?” “what news? 


Was active with a noisy, babbling crowd. 

To thy stern tribune, Areopagus, 
W hose judges choose the darkness of the night 
To hear, and thus decide impartially ; 
With frantic speed the crowd are urging Paul, 
Surrounded by the learned philosophers, 
Determined to find fault, and sneer, and scoff, 
And disbelieve, and ridicule, and spurn. 
And there the young and lone Apostle stood, 
Confronting men who had prejudged his cause ; 
But, nothing daunted by the great array, 
He gazes calmly o’er the heaving mass 
Gathering in breathless expectation round. 
Here was an audience worthy of the man, 
And worthy of the cause he came to plead; 
And nobly did the fearless messenger 
Expound the doctrines of his sacred creed, 
And pour upon his trembling auditors 
Bold burning words of truth and soberness. 


among 
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Ye men of Athens! I do well perceive 
That ye are bound in superstition’s chains; 
There is a lack of freedom in your thoughts, 
A want of aspiration in your hopes; 
Ye know not what ye are, nor whence ye come. 
I saw this morn, in my accustomed walk, 
Beholding your devotions as I passed, 
An altar, standing in the midst, inscribed 
Ayrwotw @ew,— To the Unknown God!” 
Whom ye thus worship ignorant, I preach. 
God hath made the world and all therein; 
He dwelleth not in temples made with hands; 
His the whole earth, the fulness thereof His, 
The universal space He constant fills, 
And from His bounteous hand all blessings come. 
All men are equal—of one blood he made 
All nations of the earth—the Greek, the Jew ;— 
Long since hath he appointed time and place 
To all men and their works; and bounds hath set 
To all their habitations, so that they, 
Surrounded by his goodness and his grace, 
Should haply seek the favor of his face ; 
His favor, who is Father of us all! 
Father of all—well hath the poet said 
We are his offspring—sons of the Most High. 
Thus then, ye men of Athens, sprung from God, 
Why liken ye the Godhead unto gold, 
Or silver, or to baser stone, or wood, 
Graven and fashioned by device of man ? 
Ye cannot imitate the glorious Form, 
Nor counterfeit the likeness of his face, 


Who shaped your bodies, and who gave you minds :— 


3odies whose every movement is a joy, 
Fitted for pleasure, every sense complete, 
Erect and noble like the Lord himself ;— 
Endowing you with such vast powers of thought, 
Such scope of subtle reasoning, such profound 
And philosophic views of men and things, 
Such capabilities for something good, 

Such longing for an immortality. 

Believe me, ye descend from God himself, 
Your great Creator is the Lord of all! 

No longer, therefore, grovel in the dust, 


No longer can your ignorance excuse ; 
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God then was less exact in his commands, 

But now, let all men everywhere repent. 

Bow ye no longer to your wooden gods ; 

Upon their altars let the sacrifice 

No longer smoke. But to the Unknown Gon, 

Him, whom I preach, who formed you at the first, 

Sustains and strengthens your spirit, and round all the world, 
The great and good and powerful Lord and God of all. 
Bow ye to Him! to Him your tribute pay! 

Because he has appointed him a day 

In which to judge the world in righteousness ; 

He hath ordained a man to this high court, 

Whose judgements will be justice unimpeached ; 

Who knows and feels for our infirmities, 

But yet can nowise clear those guilty men 

Who disbelieve his word, and scorn his grace ; 

And of that fact, assurance have all men 


In this great truth—God raised him from the dead. 


Now when the resurrection of the dead 
Was spoken of, some mocked, and others said, 
Of this grave matter will we hear again. 
And so the young Apostle left their midst, 
The good seed being sown, and taking root 
In Dyonisius, and in Damaris, 
And others with them, who believed the word. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


Testimony of the Rocks, or, Geology in its Bearings on the Two 
Theologies, Natural and Unrevealed. By Hueu Mitier. Author of the 
“Old Red Sandstone,” “ Footprints of the Creator,” etc., with Memorials 


of the Death and Character of the Author. Boston: Gountp & Linco.n. 


2 


before us, issued by his American publishers, Gould & Lincoln, of Boston, 


through whose enterprise the public have been furnished with much 


valuable and instructive reading. A peculiar interest attaches to this book, 
both from its intrinsic merit, and the fact that it was the book into which 
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he threw the whole strength of his pure and noble nature, to so great an 
extent indeed, that it sunk under the pressure and left it a sad but stately 
ornament to his genius and his devotion. Hugh Miller was, in the best 
sense of the term, a Christian geologist, an almost solitary instance of a 
light in the scientific world, which sought to lend its aid to the up-building 
of revealed religion. His comprehensive mind saw the folly with which a 
few observations made upon the mere threshold of the temple of science, 
had been worked up into a theory, which threatened to destroy the 
religious philosophy of eighteen centuries; and he immediately addressed 
all his energies to the task of endeavoring to prove its fallacious character, 
and studying how natural theology, as revealed in the rocks and stones 
harmonised with the doctrines of faith and practice, as laid down in the 
Bible. The intensity with which he applied himself to the work broke 
the golden bowl of his intellect, and loosed the slender cord which bound 
his spirit, adding something to heaven, but taking from earth more than 
the whole world can replace. As everything connected with the life of 
this modern martyr and truly great and good man is of interest, especially 
in this country, where his genius is so highly appreciated, the publishers 
have wisely and thoughtfully embodied in this work the most valuable 
memorials and tributes which the news of his death called forth, and which 
include all the known facts which led to his temporary insanity resulting 
in suicide. 

In his projects, as embodied in this and his previous works, of construct- 
ing an elaborate and scientific defence of orthodox theology, he has met 
and combated the progressive theory adduced by Lamarck, and also in the 
Vestiges of Creation, with all the vigor and eloquence for which he was 
remarkable ; and not content with demolishing their superstructure, advanced 
a theory of his own of a directly opposite character, endeavoring to prove, 
not only that the course of nature was not progressive, but that it actually 
retrogrades, taking the ground that the magnates of creation came first, and 
that the succeeding races slowly but surely deteriorate. 

Without attempting to combat or justify this idea, which is presented 
with that sublime force of thought and conviction which wields the mind 
at will, we may be permitted to say, that all defects of science, or religion, 
or attempts to make the one sup port the other, seem to us wholly unneces- 

sary. ach is able to take care of itself, and should not be made to serve 
as a prop for any hastily constructed theories which rest only upon the 
basis of a few general facts. 

The position which Comte, the French philosopher, assumed with regard 
to science was the correct one, viz., that its proper business was to study 
facts, and not endeavor to sustain theories until the facts were sufficient to 
warrant it. Too much generalization has been indulged in with regard 
geology, and not even the progress of the last fifty years will yet justify 
the formation of any system of creation based upon the subject. 
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Had it been possible to have done this, then surely no one were so well 
fitted for the accomplishment of the task as Hugh Miller, whose wonderful 
research, aided by a spirit of untiring devotion, and a fascination of style 
which leads his readers captive at his will, would certainly succeed in 
impressing the minds of others with the convictions of his own. 

The aim of the present volume, no less than the deep, and melancholy 
interest which attaches to it, will obtain for it a wide circulation, and 
deepen the regret which the world feels at his loss. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery, or, Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art for 
1858. Edited by Davin A. Wetts. Boston: Govutp & Lincoxy. 


Weare happy to acknowledge the receipt, from the enterprising publish- 
ers Goutp & Lixcotn, of the Annual of Scientific Discovery, containing a 
mass of interesting facts, and indeed all the important Scientific information, 
which has been arrived at within the past year, and condensed into a com- 
pact form, each idea ranged under its appropriate head, and composing a 
manual of established facts and principles, invaluable to the student and the 
mechanic, and well worthy the attention also of the general reader. In 
fact, science, like religion, is too often considered the exclusive property of 
those whose special business it is to attend to it, the rest of mankind being 
content to lift up their eyes in astonishment, when some grand result of 
years of labor and research is announced. And yet it is in this that the 
real glory and progress of a country consists, and not in the party squabbles 
and political bickerings which monopolise the attention of so large a part of 
mankind. 

The book contains an exceedingly interesting lecture on Natural Philoso- 
phy by Mr. Helmholtz, Professor of Physiology in the University of Bonn, 
Germany. It is also embellished with the portraits of Professor Henry P. 
Rogers, L.L.D., Professor of Natural Sciences in the University of Glasgow, 


Scotland, and Geologist to the State of Pennsylvania. 


‘ Following the Drum ;” A Glimpse of Frontier Life. By Mrs. Vrete. 
New York: Rupp & Carterton. 


“ Fottowrne the Drum” is the attractive title of a very pleasant book 
recently issued from the popular press of Rupp & Carterton, and “owned 
to” by a lady whose husband is a lieutenant in the United States army, 
and who, in following the drum to the frontier, actually witnessed the 
scenes she describes with so much brilliancy and vivacity. It is a simple 
record of the natural impressions and stirring incidents common to a soldier's 
life, related without pretension, but with the ease and grace of a practical 
pen, and with the beautiful coloring which an ardent imagination lends to 
whatever is novel and picturesque. 

As a summer book we recommend it most cordially to all our lady 
friends, as just the thing to while away the hours of a long day in the 
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country, while the picture of life which it represents, affording so strong a 


contrast to the luxurious and effeminate habits of the fashionable belles, may 


perhaps suggest to them that Stewart's, the opera, or even the daily 


Here is 


lounge at Thompson’s, are not absolutely necessary to existence. 
a picture of table comforts which would startle the fastidious : 


Under the most favorable circumstances the food was flavored with red 
ants, which were so thick that it was impossible to eat without devouring 
them by scores. They tasted something like carraway seed, and are not as 
disagreeable as a novice might suppose ! 

“The water we drank came down the Rio Grande, 
luke-warm. After straining it was kept in a stone jug, encased in wet 
flannel and suspended by a cord in the air for the purpose of cooling as 


and was invariably 


much as possible. 
‘The butter was almost unpalatable from its soft liquid appearance, and 
stone jars under ground with bricks laid over them. The 


was kept in 
Same pail. 


milk was that of cows and goats ae milked in the 
The vermin, the famine, hot winds and dry soil, which caused clouds of 
dust to fill the sultry air of July and August and lodge on everything, made 
me begin to think th: at General Twiggs’ advice, that it would be better to 
remain in New Orleans, and keep a thread and needle store, han go to 
Texas, had been quite judicious. However, these evils be ‘gan to d isappear 
in a measure as the season of fall and winter approached, and our rides 
became longer and more varied,” 


A Woman's Thoughts about Women. By the author of John Halifax, 
Agatha’s Husband, etc., etc. New York: Rupp & Carterton. 

We find on our table a copy of this admirable work from the pen of 
Miss Mulock, an English authoress, reprinted by Rupp & Car.eton, and 
issued in a very neat and handsome style. 

Miss Mulock is well known as one of the best of modern lady novelists, 


and a book of inferior merit could hardly proceed from her hand, but we 


press in pronouncing this, her last pro- 


only echo the opinion of the entire 


duction, every way excellent and high-toned, betraying much careful, ear- 
nest, woman ily thoug rht, expressed in plain, clear, simple language, a book 
which no woman should be without, and in which nearly all will find a reflex 


of her own idea. 
The chapter on “ Growing Old,” “ Female Professors,” and “ Mistress of a 
long 


Family,” are especially admirable, and we fee] inclined to mak 


But as this has already been done to an unlimited 
.} 


extent, and our book table occupies as much 


extracts from each. 
Space as we Can Spare, we can 
only advise those of our lady readers who have not obtained one, to lose 
no time in procuring a copy, which they can peruse at their leisure, mean- 


time gratefully thanking us for the suggestion. 
Dr. Livingstone’s Travels and Researches in South Africa. New York: 
Harper & Broruers. 
Tue last ten years have contributed more to our knowledge of Africa, 


than the previous ten centuries. To Englishmen, chiefly, are we indebted 
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for these startling and splendid discoveries; while to Harrer and Broruers, 


among our American publishers, belongs the credit of reproducing these works 


almost simultaneously with their appearance in Great Britain. Among 
these works, however, by far the most valuable and interesting is Dr. 
Livinastone’s TRAVELS AND Researcues IN Soutn Arrica. Itis abundantly 
and carefully illustrated, with well executed landscapes and maps, showing 
the course the traveller took from the Cape of Good Hope to Loanda, on 
the west coast; thence across the continent to the eastern ocean. This 
extraordinary book includes a sketch of Srxreen Years’ ResIpENCE IN THE 
Interior oF Arrica; and it is not only a charming transcript of all the 
bright, dark, daring, glowing, strange, wild, horrible, touching, and beauti- 
ful things the traveller saw; but there is something greater and better than 
allthis. Dr. Livingstone is an honest man, and we feel that every word he 
brings us from that far-off unknown world, is absolutely true. This book 
is indispensable to every reading man, and we are not surprised to hear 
that it is going just as Dr. Kane’s book went—everywhere. The volume 
is published in a style to last. Large, clear type—good margin—fine solid 
paper—forty-seven illustrations, and over seven hundred pages. It is the 


best book that has been issued for many a day. 


The New York Pulpit in the Revival of 1858. A Memorial Volume of Ser- 
mons. New York: Suetpon, BLakeman & Co. 


WE cordially welcome this volume, as being a most fitting and appropri- 
ate memorial of a time of great interest and peculiar awakening in the Church, 
which will be long remembered as an era in Christain history, and a most 
signal instance of the wonderful out-pouring of grace, at a period of great 
depression and most dark and fearful foreboding. It is a significant and 
encouraging fact, that it was preceded by none of the extraordinary efforts 

are generally used to excite attention and keep alive the interest 
after it has begun to manifest itself. The commencement and progress of 
the work was beautiful and natural, and its results were glorious. 

The volume before us contains twenty-five sermons, selected with less 
reference to their scholarship than as being the heart-felt expression of those 
emotions born of the time and cireumstance, and written without any 
idea of anything but the thought travelling beyond the congregations to 
whom they were addressed. Nearly all the noted divines of New York, 
including James W. ALEXANDER, WitiiAM Apams, Grorce W. Beravung, 
Wo. Ives Buckrneton, Samvuet D. Burcuarp, Rev. Rurvus W. Cuarx, Ben- 
JAMIN F. Currier, Rev. Tueopore L. Cuyter, Witutiam Hague, Epwin F. 
Hatrretp, Epwarp T. Hiscox, Rosweii D. Hicucocx, Mancrvs 8S. Horton, 
Joun Kennepy, Jonn M. Kress, Epwarp Laturop, Joun M‘Cuiintock, Jorn 
Parker, Jesse T. Peck, Georce Ports, Asa D. Smirn, Ricuarp S. Srorrs, 
Jr.; Josern P. Toompson, Toomas E. Vermityr, and Witiram R. WriuiaMs, 


are represented. 
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Few abstragtions enter into the subject matter of these discourses; all 
are eminently practical, suggested by striking events, and addressed to the 
hearts and consciences of those who heard them, with a force and potency 
which never fails to carry conviction. As studies for young ministers all 
over the country, they are invaluable, offering models of strength and pun- 
gency of expression, together with sound views on the most vital points of 
Christianity, rarely to be met with. Among the appeals calculated to 
impress most powerfully, we may mention, “Christ at the Door,” “ Past 
Feeling,” “ Unanswered Prayer,” “ Not Far from the Kingdom of God,” 
“The War which knows no Exempts, and gives no Quarter.” The latter 
is remarkable for its eloquence and vigor of style. We quote :— 


“There is a war, however, where all must enlist, and bear arms. None 
are exempt from its conscription. Save the two lonely cases of Enoch and 
Elijah, the world has yet seen no instance of a discharge. There is a 
great fortress and line of siege confronting every homestead, and com- 
manding every group of our people. A line whose pointed musketry we 
are, perforce, all of us sooner or later to face; and into the very mouth of 
whose death-dealing batteries we are ste vadily marching, Sabbath by Sab- 
bath, day by day, hour by hour, moment by moment, with each heaving of 
the lungs, each twinkling of the eyelash; the young, the old, the ri oh, the 
poor, the thoughtless and the gloomy, the ignorant and the scholar, are 
walking up in one inevitable procession, with the intermingled tramp of 
Manhood’s he savy foot and the patter of Childhood’s foot-fall, into the 
flaming rage of those terrible bastions. ‘THERE Is No oe IN THIS 
War.’ You fall here, I fall there. The rattling hail of death is among us 
at this instant. Sure as the day-light now shines, so sure is it that we 
must all bide this summoning, and brook this conflict. I might go from 
bench to bench in the Sunday School, and from pew to pew here, and 
without the least hazard of mistake say to every one:—‘And you, too, 
must die’. ‘Ir 1s Appornrep unto Men once to Dir’—appointed by an 
Allknowi ing One, whom there is no cheating y—an ae sent One, whom 

No 
skill, no cr aft, no force, no te ars, can bafile the cuticle. No hs aps of f olde n 
ore, no ranges of widest empire can purchase exemption from the confis- 
cations of death. To-day, the capitalist stalks the exchange, wielding the 
influence of his own large fortune, and perhaps that of many another 
household than his own; to-day, the king rules his myriads of subj jects, and 
all the cabinets and courts watch with solicitude the terms of his policy. 
The war of death comes on ; and to-morrow the grim invader and destroyer 
has handed over the fortune of the millionaire to greedy heirs, the keys of 
the bank to other office-holders; and has tossed the diadem and sc :ptre 
of a dead Cresar, perchance, into an infant’s feeble and quivering hands. 
None pillages like Death with such sweeping forfeitures; his victims ‘carry 
nothing away.’ None hunts like Death, never losing his scent or missing 
his game. None aims like Death, with a shaft that alw ays hits. Is there 
no flying—no bribing—no pleading—no reasoning—no treating with this ? 
No. There is no discharge in this war. 

“Count, if you can, the myriads of ‘the mountains of his prey,’ since 
the days of the Fall. Nimrod was a mi ighty hunter before the Lord; but 
Death is a mightier, for he earthed Nimrod himself, and eve ry other con- 
queror since. He has heaped the soil with pyramids of corpses, and 
manured our globe with the dust of its human tenantry. No weapons 
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came amiss to his fighting. He drowns, burns, strangles, stabs, hacks, 
prisons, and blights—all modes are alike to him. He spares nor sex, nor 
age, norrank, ‘DEATH HAS PASSED UPON ALL.’ ” 


We could write many beautiful extracts, did our limits permit; but 
perhaps it is better for every one to cull for themselves those flowers which 
are most suited to their position and needs. And we can but hope that 
this excellent and apropos volume will have a very widely-extended cir- 


culation. 


A Handy Book on Property Law, By Lorp Str. Lronarps. From the Fifth 

London Edition. New York: D. Appteton & Co. 

Tus is an admirable little volume, containing an immense amount of 
valuable information upon that most intricate of all subjects, common law, 
conveyed in a plain, practical, common-sense way, in the form of a series 
of letters; and comprising just those phases with which the changes and 
mutations of life make it necessary for every man to be more or less 
acquainted. Every man has something to sell or to purchase; every one 
makes contracts, or forms obligations; and there are constantly arising 
little matters of dispute in all business relations, which, when referred to a 
lawyer, frequently become the groundwork of long and tedious litigation, 
but which might have easily been settled in the first place, had either of 
the parties been acquainted with a few details of the laws of equity, as 
recognized in courts and halls of jurisprudence. There is no subject of 
practical utility upon which there is so little correct knowledge; and we 
are glad to see so much really valuable information condensed in so com- 


pact and accessible a form. 


Italian Legends and Sketches. By J. H. Cummines, D.D., of New York. 
New York: Epwarp Dunigan & Broruer. 

We have received from the publishers a very neat volume of Legends 
and Sketches, compiled from the notes of a journey through that beautiful 
Italy, so full of romantic and poetic associations. The legends are wild 
and varied in character, and the sketches full of interest and incident. 
There is no pretension to description of places, but simply a compilation of 
stories which will serve to while away the hours of a long summer’s day, 
or read aloud by the fireside on a cold winter’s evening. It has also some 
amusing hits at the vagaries of superstitious people, which would weaken 
a child’s faith in ghost stories. 

Rome: its Churches, its Charities, and its Schools. By the Rev. Wm. H. 
Neuiean, LL.D., M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, Member of the Archzeo- 
logical Society of Great Britain. New York: Epwarp Dunigan & 
Brotuer. 

Un1ike tourists generally, the author of this book had a specific object in 


presenting the result of his observations to the world, especially as con- 


6 
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nected with the City of Rome; and as all his labors and investigations 
were conducted with that purpose in view, he has succeeded in condensing 
a much greater amount of valuable information than is often found in 
books of travel. Properly speaking, it is a defence of the City of Rome 
from the attacks of modern authors, and an eulogium upon her churches, 
her charities, and finally upon her religion, which has brought about such 
results, 

In the progress of his work, the author gives most interesting and 
graphic accounts of every scene and place of interest in ancient and modern 
Rome, rendering it a very accurate and valuable guide to all who contem- 
plate visiting the Eternal City. The style is as vivid and fascinating as a 
romance, while the constant recurrence of religious and poetic imagery 
impresses the mind with a dim and mystic consciousness of “ treading on 
holy ground.” Speaking of the moral condition of Rome, as contrasted 
with that of other European cities, Dr. Neligan says : 


“ The effects of the provision which Rome makes for the moral culture 
of her population, may be seen in the appearance which the streets of 
Rome present, and in the absence from them of those loathsome scenes 
which are witnessed in the capitals of other European cities. From the 
testimony of the Bishop of Oxford, we have it recorded, that there are at 
present 80.000 prostitutes in the City of London. A writer in the North 
British Review for February, 1857, states: ¢ We should be within the mark 
if we were to say, that 50,000 of these walk the streets at _ , because 
they cannot earn their living in any other way.’ With this state of things 
contrast the streets of Rome. You never will meet with any of these 


} 


are quiet through 


+ 


unfortunate characters in the public streets. The streets 
all the hours of the night. On Christmas night, after attending the fune- 
tions in the church of the ‘ Trieste de Marti,’ I have walked home to the 
Quirinal, at two o'clock in the morning, without meeting any person. 
Soon after dark all is still and quiet, and the only noise you will hear is of 
some fraternity, singing their Litanies and Psalms, on their way to some 
favorite statue of the Madonna, to finish there their devotions, and after- 
yards return home in peace and happiness. 

“The ample provision Rome has made in her conservatories and institu- 
tions for the reception of young females prevents their recurring to the need 
of perambulating the streets to entice persons into the way of sin, and ob- 
tain from them the means of support, which is usually squandered in dis- 
gusting scenes of infamy. Another thing you never witness in Rome is a 
drunken man. Those who have lived for many years in Rome will tell 
you that one is very seldom seen, and that drunkenness is not the vice of an 
Italian. 

‘Whatever charges the visitor from other countries can bring against 
Rome, he cannot accuse her of having her streets polluted by those disgust- 
ing and brutalizing scenes which may be met with in other large cities of 
Europe. Scenes far different from this m: iy be witnessed there—even all 
the people kneeling when the Blessed Sacrament is taken to the sick until 
the priest who is carrying it passes by. In Catholic countries, whether i 
is from this public profession of religion, the grace of God seems manifested 
there in an especial manner, and the inhabitants of those countries, if they 
have not the material wealth which other countries possess, are also freer 
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from the open profession of many other sins which follow in its train, and also 
from those crimes which make human nature shudder at thinking of them.” 


The fine descriptions of churches, schools, libraries, and public buildings 
generally, assort rather ‘ill with the received notions of the squalor and 
degradation of Modern Rome. Altogether, it is a remarkably well-written 
work, and as its champion and defender the author has faithfully performed 
his task. 


The Lectures of Lola Montez (Countess of Landsfeldt), including her Auto- 
biography. New York: Rupp & Carton. 


Every one who has heard the lectures of Madame Lola Montez will desire 
to revive again in some measure the pleasure they experienced by reading 
them in book form. The witty personal gossip, the graceful repartee, the 
poetic, historic, and mythological allusions, and even the pretty feminine 
philosophy, so charming in a charming woman, will all be remembered with 
a vague longing to hear it all over once more, and experience again the 
power of an intellectual fascination. On reading the book, however, a cer- 
tain disappointment is felt. The wit is there, the gossip, the poetry, and 
the pleasant abandon of style; but we miss the witchery of tone and man- 
ner which imparted the magic to the words; the spell seems broken, and 
we judge of the lectures of Madame Lola Montez with the same calmness of 
judgment as though they had been delivered by any graduate of a western 
college. Light and lively reading they certainly are, and form a pleasant 
summer book for the country. A portrait of the authoress embellishes the 


title page. 
Frank Leslie's New Family Magazine. 


WE have received the July number of this excellent periodical, and are 
not at all surprised at the rapidity with which it is rising in the favor of the 
community. The quantity and excellence of the reading matter, the 


- 


beauty of the illustrations, and lastly, what is of great importance to the 


gentler sex, the variety and accuracy of the ladies’ department, render it 
decidedly the cheapest publication of the day, if not the best. 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY OF, EVENTS. 


ADJOURNMENT OF ConGress.—Congress adjourned after an extraordinary 
session, which extended up to the 14th of June. The usual appropriation 
bills were passed, involving an amount of eighty-four millions of dollars. 
A loan of $20,000,000 was also authorized, to relieve the difficulties of the 
treasury. Three new States were admitted, Kansas, Oregon and Minnesota, 
a greater number than has been admitted during any preceding session of 
Congress, although the first, Kansas, occupied more time than all the others, 
except probably Missouri. Eight steam sloops of war and one side-wheel 
steamer, were ordered to be built. 

The appointment of Augustus Schell, Collector, and Dr. Bradford, Consul 
to Rome, and George N. Sanders, Navy Agent, for the port of New York, 
was confirmed by the Senate at the close of the session. The news was 
received with tokens of the greatest approval by Mr. Schell’s friends, 
whose nomination encountered severe opposition. A salute was fired in 
the City Hall Park and at Albany, on the announcement of his confirmation, 
and in the evening he was honored by a grand serenade at his residence. 

On the 5th of June, Senator Henderson from Texas, died. A very 
affecting eulogium was pronounced by his colleague, Mr. Houston ; which 
was followed by tributes from Messrs. Davis, Crittenden, Reid, Hayne, and 


Seward. 


British AcGressions.—The subject of the British outrages occupied the 
close of the session, and was very fully discussed by Messrs. Burlinghame, 
Kunckel, Jones, Sickels, Blair, and others. It seems to be generally 
admitted that the recent annoyances have not been instigated by any late 
orders from the home government, but are a revival of old troubles, for 
which the individuals engaged in them are to blame. Something is doubt- 
less due to a spirit of exaggeration, which always attends the report of 
affairs of this kind, while a motive for the conduct of officers in the English 
navy is found in the prize money which always results from the capture of a 
slaver. Be the exaggerations what they may, in any case, enough is 
known to have been done to authorize the United States in demanding the 
fullest explanation, the most ample apology, and also security against any 
such occurrence for the future. 

The Public Press in England seem fully desirous of establishing every- 
thing to the satisfaction of the United States. They freely confess that had 
such high-handed outrages been offered to British ships within their own 
channel, the whole nation would have risen in indignation to demand 
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redress and the summary punishment of the offenders. In Parliament 
the news had been received with less decided tokens of disapprobation. 
Mr. Fitzgerald, in the House of Commons, and Lord Malmsbury, in the 
House of Lords, both demurred at wholly waiving the right of visit, on 
the ground that the United States flag was so often appropriated as a 
protection to the slave traffic. The resolutions of the Senate, which we 
publish, will fully explain the ground taken by our Government in this 
matter, and which will be rigidly enforced. 

The absurdity of a requirement on the part of England from the United 
States, which would permit the violation of her flag, the detention of her 
vessels, a subjection to the jurisdiction of insolent officials, necessarily 
limited to their discretion, or rather their want of it, which has been seen 
to be remarkable, is so transparent as not to require the slightest comment, 
and it is susceptible of only one answer, and that is already on its way to the 
Gulf of Mexico, in the form of a squadon, composed of the following vessels : 
—Steamers Colorado, 40 guns; Wabash, 40 guns; Fulton, 5 guns; Water 


Witch, 2 guns; Arctic, 2 guns; Despatch, 2 guns; Sloops of war Mace- 


) 
donian, 22 guns; Constellation, 22 guns; Saratoga, 20 guns; Savannah, 


24 guns; Jamestown, 22 guns; Plymouth, 5 guns; Preble, 16 guns; Brig 
Dolphin, 4 guns; total, 226 guns. Between fifty and sixty vessels are 
known to have been boarded by the British fleet, now stationed on the 
coasts of Cuba and Florida. 

The latest advices state that Lord Napier, in a recent interview with 
Secretary Cass, read to him a despatch from the Earl of Malmsbury, in 
which his lordship expresses his regret at the outrages committed by 
sritish cruisers on American vessels, and waives the right of visit and 
search. 

In this despatch, Earl Malmsbury, it is stated, hopes that the President 
will reconsider the despatch of Secretary Cass to Lord Napier, of the 10th 
of April, declining further stipulations for the prevention of the slave trade, 
and that he will consent to a convention for the correction of the abuse of 
the American flag by the slave traders. 

Perhaps the National Debt of England has had some effect on this 
question. On the Ist of March, 1848, it amounted to £779,225,000, with 
an annual interest of £23,383,000, or $116, 915,000. The National Debt 
is equal probably to a debt of nearly $2,000 on each adult male in Great 
Britain and Ireland. It is an honorable proof of: American patriotism that 
all parties have sunk their petty animosities under the pressure of this 
national grievance, and unite in demanding a full, and complete adjustment 
of present difficulties, and a satisfactory settlement for the future. Annexed 
are the resolutions passed by the Senate: 

Resolved (as the judgment of the Senate), That American vessels on the 


high seas, in time of peace, bearing the American flag, remain under the 
jurisdiction of the country to which they belong, and therefore any visita- 
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tion. molestation, or detention of such vessel by force, or by the exhibition 
of force on the part of a foreign power, is in derogation of the sovereignty 
of the United States. 

Resolved, That the recent and repeated violations of this immunity, com- 
mitted by vessels of war belonging to the navy of Great Britain in the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the adjacent seas, by firing into, interrupting, and 
otherwise forcibly detaining them on their voyage, requires, in the judg- 
ment of the Senate, such unequivocal and final disposition of the subject 
by the government of Great Britain and the United States, touching the 
rights involved, as shall satisfy the just demands of this government, and 
preclude hereafter the occurrence of like aggressions. 

Resolved, That the Senate fully approves the action of the Executive in 
sending a naval force into the infested seas with orders to “ protect all ves- 
sels of the United States on the high seas from search or detention by the 
vessels of war of any other nation.” And it is the opinion of the Senate 
that, if it become necessary, such additional legislation should be supplied, 
in aid of the executive power, as will make such protection effectual. 


New Orveans Vicrtance Commirrer.—On the 4th of June a revolution 
broke out in New Orleans, which created intense excitement, and it was 
feared would lead to results of the most serious character. A large num- 
ber of citizens took possession of tlre publie square, seized the depositories 
of public arms, erected barricades, and prepared vigorously to take law and 
government into their own hands. The causes which led to this outbreak 
have been in operation previous to the municipal elections in 1856, at 
which time the Know-nothings came into power. Their development 
was owing to the system of violence and intimidation, pursued by the 
Know-nothings, who employed a band of men called “Thugs” to secretly 
assist them by any means, in carrying out their plan of controlling the city 
government. At subsequent city elections the practice of thugging was 
carried to such an extent, that only 4,000 votes were cast out of 12,000 
registered voters. Assaults and private assassinations became fearfully 
common, nor could a conviction against one of these recognized murderers 
be obtained. This state of things becoming intolerable, resulted in the ter- 
rible demonstration of the 4th of June, a few days previous to the election. 
The self-organized committee nominated an independent candidate for 
mayor. MajorG. F. Beauregord, recently of the Topographical Engineers, 
and formerly a gallant officer in the American army during the war with 
Mexico. A special police of one thousand men were appointed to protect 
the citizens on the day of the election, and placed under the command 
of Major J. K. Duncan, a graduate of Westpoint. The result was however 
disastrous to the hopes of the committee, among whom were most of the 
respectable merchants and business men of New Orleans. General Stilt, 


the Know-nothing candidate, was elected by about 250 majority. The 


city has remained perfectly quiet since the election, and but few of the 


leaders in the movement were retained for trial. It is not supposed that 
popular feeling will permit the award of any lengthened term of punish- 
ment. 
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The success of any attempt to overthrow existing authorities can never 
be regarded as subject for congratulation; but it still seems as if a limit 
should be put to the machinations of secret cabals, whose efforts all tend to 
subvert justice, and prostitute the administrative power to most unholy 


uses. 


Tae Sreamer PennsyLvANtA was burned to the waters edge, in the 
Mississippi, sixty miles below Memphis, on Sunday morning, the 12th 
June, Out of three hundred persons, over two hundred were lost. Among 


all the accidents that have occurred on the Mississipi for years past, this is 


one of the most terrible and heart-rending. 


SETTLEMENT OF Dirricutties In Uran.—lt is exceedingly gratifying to 
know that an adjustment of difficulties has taken place between the 
Government and the Mormon settlers without bloodshed, and under much 
more favorable circumstances than might have been expected. The nego- 
tiations of Colonel Kane were so entirely successful, that Governor Cum- 
mings.entered Salt Lake city without opposition, and with even the polite 
tender of all the facilities necessary in entering upon his new duties. The 
territorial seal, records, public documents, and library, which had been 
reported as destroyed, were delivered to him, intact, by William H. 
Hooper, late Acting Secretary to Brigham Young, so that one cause of the 
wa” upon them was discovered to be wholly without foundation. 

At a meeting in the Tabernacle the Governor was formally mtroduced 
to three or four thousand people, assembled for public worship, by Brigham 
Young, as the new Governor of Utah. He was listened to with profound 
attention and respect during a speech of half an hour’s length, in which he 
intimated that his presence there was for the purpose of securing an uncon- 
ditional submission to national law, and finally invited a free expression of 
opinion in relation to any grievances which they imagined themselves to 
have sustained. This brought out a number of speakers, who fiercely 
harangued on the subject of the assassination of Joseph Smith Jun., the ser- 
vices of the Mormon battalion in the late war, their fearful sufferings in 
crossing the mountains and constructing for themselves a home in the wil- 
derness, until the whole congregation were roused to the highest pitch of 
excitement, which was with difficulty calmed by the personal exertions 
of Brigham Young. The Governor issued a proclamation to all dis- 
affected persons, male and female, inviting them to come to him, assuring 
them of protection, and a safe conduct back to their own homes, if desired. 
It is rather remarkable, and furnishes little proof of the “ frightful outrages” 
of which we have heard so much, that out of 100,000 people, less than fifty 
availed themselves of the Governor’s offer. 

The greater portion, male and female, are busy preparing for another 
march; and already vast numbers, with immense wagons loaded with pro- 


’ 


visions. and accommodations for the women and children, have commenced 
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a journey South, some think with the intention of proceeding to Sonora, 
while others think their final destination is the British possessions 
Their reason for leaving a home endeared by so many associations 


in Ore- 


gon. 
is the introduction of rude soldiery in their midst, from whom all sorts of 
injustice, together with the desecration of their wives and daughters might 


be expected. They would also have to give an account of their land, 


which is staked out and divided off under laws peculiar to themselves. 


Lastly, they do not choose to live under any other authority than that of 


Brigham Young, and cheerfully sacrifice everything, and encounter again 
the terrors and privations which they have once surmounted, in order to 
preserve their right of faith and action inviolate. 

Whatever may be the moral aspects of the case, it is certain that such 
wonderful courage, patience and zeal has rarely been paralleled, and affords 
a significant lesson to religious sects in other parts of the country. Gov- 
ernor Cummings contemplated following the wandering bands of people, 
in order to prevail upon them to collect their scattered forces and return. 
Many of the scenes witnessed at the departures were said to be in the 
highest degree distressing and mournful. The army still remained at Camp 
Scott, and Governor Cummings was informed that the torch would be 
applied to every dwelling the moment the soldiers attempted to cross the 


mountains, What the Mormons seem most to desire now is, to secure a 


safe and speedy departure. 


Mexican Arrairs.—Mexico is still distracted by internal convulsions; 
rival cliques and factions are constantly striving to obtain supremacy. On 
ther hand, Juarez maintains authority along the sea coast, while 


the oth 
Zuolaga wields the sceptre of power in the city of Mexico, In the mean- 


time, Santa Anna issues a long manifesto, which is a powerful appeal to the 
Mexican people, and is intended to aid the intrigues by which he hopes to 
return to his former position. In the winds of this sea of contention, the 
people themselves are tossed like a frail barque upon a storm, on all sides 
they are surrounded by fierce strife, from which they can gain nothing, but 
which robs them of everything. The most intelligent among them look 
forward to an American protectorate as the only hope in the future of 
relief from this frightful internal agitation or safety from ultimate destruc- 
tion. 

The efforts of the Zuolaga government to force contibutions from 
foreigners towards its support, were met by a prompt and energetic pro- 
test on the part of Mr. Forsyth, the American Minister. Messrs. Coolidge 


and Garcia, who were taken prisoners at Orizava, have been liberated. 


CenTRAL AMERICA AND THE Cass-Yrisarri Treaty.—In spite of the Cass- 
Yrisarri treaty, we seem to be as far from the right of the inter-oceanic 
and transit route as ever, the action of Monsieur Belly, the French diplo- 
matist, having succeeded in obtaining a contract from the governments of 
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Costa Rica and Nicaragua, whereby the privilege of constructing an inter- 
oceanic canal across the Isthmus is conferred upon a French company, of 
which he assumes to be the agent, and who are to retain exclusive right for 
ninety-nine years. The work is to be commenced in two years, and 
finished in six, if possible, with a grant of all public lands for the breadth 
of one league along the canal and river. Ships of the Canal Company are 
to pass free of tolls, but others pay ten per cent on merchandise and 
twelve dollars per passenger. The cost is estimated at between fifty 
and eighty millions of dollars, which some think will prove a serious 
obstacle to the prosecution of the undertaking. The neutrality of the canal 
is to be guaranteed by France, Great Britain and the United States, on the 
basis of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, but the French government have the 
right to keep two ships of war stationed on the canal or on Lake Nicaragua 
for the entire duration of the works. 

Appended to the contract is a declaration, signed by Rivas, Martinez and 
Mora, declaring that Central America is threatened by an invasion of filli- 
busters, under the official patronage of the United States, and that the 
American Minister in Nicaragua boasts publicly of peremptorily proposing 
as an ultimatum the ratification of the Cass-Yrisarri treaty or an invasion 
of fillibusters under the American flag, and placing the independence of 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica under the guaranty of France, England and Sar- 
dinia. 

Atiantic TeLtegrapa.—A trial trip which took place at the beginning of 
the month proved entirely successful, all the machinery worked admirably, 
and the entire fleet sailed for the scene of the grand operation on the 10th, 
the Niagara leaving Plymouth at 11 a.m., and the Agamemnon at 9. The 
weather was exceedingly favorable, and it was thought the fleet would 
reach mid-ocean on the 20th inst, and the cable be all laid by the end of 
the month. 

FricutrcL Storms purine THE Monta or June.—The past month will be 
remembered for a long time as the witness of the most frightful devastation 
and destruction of property which the history of the country can parallel. 
All the great Western rivers have been flooded by incessant storms, which 
have frequently submerged whole valleys and extensive farming districts, 
destroying the crops, and leaving the most complete ruin and desolation in 
their track. The first indications of serious damage were discovered in the 
overflowing of the Mississippi, just above New Orleans, early in May. 
Large tracts of sugar and cotton lands were flooded with violent torrents, 
against which all effort proved useless. The village of Gretna, the parish 
of St. Charles, and nearly every plantation for thirty miles below the city, 
were submerged or overflowed so as to destroy the property. The esti- 
mated amount of sugar destroyed was 50,000 hogsheads, worth $3,000,000, 
while the damage to the cotton crop was valued at 400,000 bales, worth 


$16,000,000. 
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Tllinois also suffered fearfully. In the town of Naples, the streets were 
completely inundated, so that skiffs, secows and rafts were used to convey 
people from house to house. At Cairo, also, the levee of the town gave 
way, and the entire place was soon reposing beneath the turbid waters of 
the Mississippi. One thousand feet of the Central Railroad track was 
washed away, and the damage to property in other ways was estimated at 
over $300,000. 

Ohio and Missouri were also severely visited. In Cincinnati alone the 
damage was estimated at $60,000. In Missouri the wheat crop was much 
injured, and the inhabitants of Caholdia and Illinoistown, near St. Louis, 
were compelled to vacate their houses or they would have been drowned 
out. On the Upper Mississippi, Alexandria, Marion City, Lagrange, Can- 
ton, and other places, were entirely submerged. 

In Virginia the counties of King George and Westmorland were deso- 
lated by a terrible hail-storm; the damage was laid at from $75,000 to 
$100,000. At Fredericksburgh over 590,000 bushels of wheat were 
destroyed, worth $150,000. Indiana, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, all 
suffered more or less, especially along the lines of the railroads. The fol- 
lowing is an approximation to the whole value of property destroyed, as 


near as it can be ascertained: 


Cotton crop, 400,000 bales : : , : : $16,000,000 
Grain crops. , ‘ : ‘ . : ; : 10,000,000 
Sugar crop, 50,000 hogsheads . s 4 ; ; : 3.000.000 
Towns, buildings, bridges, mills, levees, and farming stock. 3,000,000 
Railroads and canals . : ; : : : ‘ : 1,000,000 


Total : : : : ; ; ; é : $33,000,000 


On the 21st of June a severe tornado visited this city, tearing down 
trees, sweeping off chimneys, and creating a good deal of excitement while 
it lasted; fortunately it was not very long. It commenced about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and at nine in the evening the stars were shining 
calmly, as though no breath had ever disturbed the scene upon which they 


shone. 


Ervption or Mount Vesuvivs.—A great eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
has taken place, more severe than any which has occurred during the pre- 
sent century. The upper mountain has been very quiet for some time, no 
flow of lava having taken place since 1855. The first and most dreadful 
eruption of Vesuvius was in the year 79, when Pompeii and Herculaneum 
were buried in the burning lava, and more than a quarter of a million of 
human beings perished. In 1631 the town of Torre del Grecco, then 


having four thousand inhabitants, was entirely destroyed, together with 


much of the surrounding country. There were also terrible eruptions in 
1759, 1767, and in 1794, making 


was buried, and the second time that Torre del Grecco was burned. At 


the thirty-fifth since the time Pompeii 
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this time the top of the mountain fell in, leaving the crater nearly two miles 
in circumference. There have been several eruptions since, but none of the 


magnitude of the present. 


QJuick PassaGe or THE VANDERBILT.—The steamship Vanderbilt, Captain 


Lefevre, has the honor of having made the shortest western passage across 


the Atlantic which has ever been accomplished. The time was nine days 


and thirteen hours, less by six hours than the trip achieved by the Baltic in 
1851, the triumph of which she has worn for seven years. Only four pas- 
sages have ever been made under ten days, two of which have been by the 
Baltic, one by the Arabia, and the last by the Vanderbilt. The following 
is the time table: 
1851. | Left Liverpool. Arr. at New York. |\D. H. M. 
MG ibissts ceicies August 6, 4 P.M. August 16, 6 A.M. 9 19 00 
1853. | 
PPRIB scorciniiness August 13, 2 P.M. August 23, 7-55 A.M.) 9 
1854. 
Baltic June 28, 1 P.M.'July 5, A.M 
Left Southampton. 
Vanderbilt June 9, 7-30 P.M. June 19, -. .M.!| 9 13 00 


Tne Disposition or THe Levriatuan.—The Leviathat placed be- 


tween England and the United States, with Portland for her terminus. 


Tue Jews in THE Hovse or Commons.—The Jews have at last been 
admitted to a seat in the House of Commons, with the tacit consent of the 


House of Lords. 


Miuirary INFLUENCE 1N France.— Our readers are familiar with the 
facts of the duel which recently took plac e between M. Henri de Péne, of 
the Figaro, Paris, and M. Courtiel, Sub-Lieutenant of the 9th Chasseurs., 
The briefest recapitulation, therefore, will be sufficient. It is well known 
that the greatest jealousy always exists in France between the two great 
rival powers, the pen and the sword. When, therefore, an emeute of this 
kind occurs, it is not considered simply as an individual difficulty, but as 
involving the most serious possible consequences, The whole nation re- 
solves itself into two formidable opposing parties, and the result is watched 
with interest by the whole civilized world. 

In the present instance, M. de Péne, who writes for Figaro under the 
name of “ Nemo,” was deputed to attend a ball at the Ministére de la 
Guerre, and in his description gave a droll account of the odd appearance 
of some of the biggest guns present on the occasion, particularly admiring 
the activity of the sub-lieutenants at the supper-table; intimating that feats 
of such magnitude performed at Sebastopol would have done them the 
greatest honor. This harmless pleasantry, which would have been looked 
upon as a matter of course here, or raised the author’s value at least a 


dollar on the column, was in France received as a frightful insult, which 
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nothing but blood could wipe out. The next day, M. de Péne received 
hundreds of letters, each containing a challenge ; and as he could fight but 
one man, M. Courtiel was selected. He was slightly wounded in the 
onset, and expressed himself satisfied, and the affair was considered at an 
end. One of his seconds, M. Hyenne, stepped out, however, and said, that 
as the honor of 21] the sub-lieutenants was implicated, M. de Péne would 
have to fight every one of them; and in answer to the natural sneer with 
which this information was received, struck M. de Péne on the face. There 
was then no alternative. This time, M. de Péne, weak and faint, was 
worsted, and his life despaired of. M. Hyenne was put under arrest until 
the issue was known; and the cold-blooded atrocity of the act immediately 
raised in all France a feeling of the most powerful indignation. 

Other indications of military tyranny followed. A band of these small 
despots marched to the very office of the Figaro, and forced the insertion 
of a defence of the deed into its columns. The chief editor, M. de Ville- 
messant, was refused an audience by the Emperor, and all satisfaction for 
the wrongs which had been done him. 

The aim of the Emperor seems to be to virtually abolish freedom m 
France, by making the expression of any opinion liable to the penalty of a 
crime. That this will not be quietly submitted to is evident, from the in- 
tensity of feeling manifested in any way in which it is permitted. A book 
was opened for the reception of names as volunteers to fight the military 
braggadocios, and filled up with the greatest rapidity, until it was closed 
by the Emperor’s orders. A manifesto has also been issued by the Repub- 
lican party, containing a defiance to the whole army, and declaring them- 
selves willing to take the issue of the quarrel upon themselves. The latest 
advices state that M. de Péne is slowly recovering; but the circumstances 
still continue to agitate the public mind, and the event is looked upon as 
one of the most significant in the reign of Napoleon the Third. 


Diptomatic Conrerences IN Paris.—The Diplomatic Conferences have at 
length been re-opened at Paris. France, Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, 
Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey are represented, and meet at the hotel of the 
Minister on Foreign Affairs—the subject under consideration being the 
organization of the Danubian Principalities. 


Tue Despo.iation or THE Hosprrats.—The proposition of the Emperor, 
through General Espinasse, Minister of the Interior and of Public Safety, 
to the prefects of France, commanding them to use their influence and 
authority to compel the trustees of all the hospitals and charitable institu- 
tions in France to sell their real property, and invest the proceeds in the 
public funds for his benefit, has been regarded with such universal horror, 
as a piece of impious sacrilege, that it is not thought the question will be 
pressed, at least for the present. So many subjects have tended recently 
to agitate the public mind, that it is thought best to pay some regard to 
the will of the people. 
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Orsint.—De Rudio, who turned state’s evidence against Orsini, has been 
5 ? 
exiled to Cayenne. 


D'Israrti.—D'Israeli made a scathing speech recently at a dinner in 
Buckingham county, charging upon Lor. Palmerston terrible treachery, 
and denouncing him as false to every prine.ple of honor. 


Cartes Dicxens.— Charles Dickens has separated from his wife— 
cause, domestic difficulties and incompatibility of temper, discovered after 
living together 22 years, and bringing up a large family of children. 


Tae Examination or Gen. J. Lane, at Lawrence, Kansas, FOR THE 
Morper or Cou, Jenkins stitt Continves.—So far, the evidence adduced 
places the defendant in rather an awkward situation. The prosecution have 
made out a strong case—the defence a weak one. That Lane was deter- 
mined and fully prepared to shoot Jenkins, should he attempt to encroach 
upon the well, cannot be denied. 


The question arises, who had most right to the claim and to the use of 


the well in question? It is true that Lane first filed his claim to the land, 
but he subsequently moved from Douglas county, wherein it is situated, 
and took up his residence in Doniphan county. The move proving a failure, 
he again proceeded to Douglas county and asserted his right to the aban- 
doned claim. Col. Jenkins, who established himself on the claim during 
the absence of the former proprietor, contested the right of Lane to regain 
possession of the land. The claim had grown to be a valuable one, and it 
was not to be lost without ahard struggle; at least so thought Lane. The 
matter came before the Land Office at Lecompton, but there it was decided 
that Col. Jenkins had legal possession of the land. Lane still determined 


not to give up the prize, and accordingly he sent on a petition to Washington 
or 


setting forth his grievances, and praying that the transfer of the patent to 
Jenkins might be delayed, in order that he might have an opportunity of 
testing his claim more fully. It was while these legal proceedings were 
pending that the encounter took place between the contestants which 
resulted so fatally to Col. Jenkins. 


Tar New Stream Carriace, invented by Mr. Richard Dudgeon, recently 
made an experimental trip from New York to Harlem, which is said to 
have been very satisfactory. 

Mr. Dudgeon’s carriage weighs 2,700 lbs., and may be described as a half 
or quarter sized locomotive, with very large wheels and no smoke pipe. It 
has no peculiarity in the arrangement of the steam machinery, which is a 
simple tubular boiler with improved valve gear. The cylinders are fastened 
to the front of the boiler or smoke box at the usual angle, and have inside 
connections to the crank. The steam is distributed to the pistons by a 
modern slide valve, and the link motion perfected by Stephenson. The 
steam and smoke are discharged downwards, in front, without a chimney, 
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and pass behind a water tank on the front end of the boiler. The cranks 
are worked on the inside instead of the outside, as in other locomotives. 
The improvement over other engines consists in increasing the stroke of 
the piston, and diminishing the size of the driving wheels. The stroke is 
eighteen inches, and the diameter of the wheels three feet and a half 

The carriage wheels are very similar to those in ordinary use, only 
smaller, to diminish the jolt. The springs are also similar, though differ- 
ently applied. The hind axle, to which the steam power is applied, is an 
ordinary crank axle. The steering is done by the front wheels, and with 
great ease and certainty, there being no difficulty in steering through the 
most crowded streets in New York. The steering is accomplished by a 
stout iron rod, armed with a screw at one end, which moves the front axle 
according to the direction it gets from the crank, which is under the control 
of the driver, who sits behind the boiler. The axles are at either end of 
the boiler, so that it may be kept low, and a long wheel base obtained, 


which makes it run very steady over a rough pavement. 


Cuixa continues to attract public attention, and every arrival of news 
from this isolated country is received with deep interest by the American 
people. 

We have said isolated country, and yet, perhaps, this is not strictly true 
of China, as she is being brought closer every day to other countries, claim- 
ing to possess a higher state of civilization and religion ;—not by fraternal 
friendship or good neighborhood, but by the power of the sword and 
cannon, which England especially is employing for the benefit of the poor 
Chinaman; and it is not quite certain but that the United States’ govern- 
ment is in sympathy with this movement against China. If so, it is to be 
hoped that we have not adopted the moral code of John Q. Adams, who 
justified the “opium” war of England against China, on the ground that it 
was necessary to open the ports of that heathen country to the commerce 
of the Christian world, regardless of the means employed, or the conse- 
quences that might follow. 

We never could justify this view of the case, although we regard the 
improvement of China and the extension of American commerce of the 
first importance. Whatever may constitute the cause of the present diffi- 
culty between the contending parties, to insist on Chinamen eating opium 
for the purpose of civilizing and Christianizing them, always appeared 
strange to most people, especially to ‘“‘ Maine law men.” 

England has secured the sanction of other western powers to her pre- 
sent movements in China, although from recent advices it seems a jealousy 
is growing up among them. 

The U.S. steamship Mississippi arrived at Woosung, on the 4th April aftei 
coming in collision with a French steamer. Slight damage was done, but 


no lives were lost. 
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The following 
NAVAL FORCES WERE IN THE CHINESE SEAS ocT. 11, 1858: 
American. English. 
Guns. Guns. 
Frigate Minnesota . . . . 50 Shipoftheline Calcutta, . . 80 
Frigate San Jacinto, bound co et, er 
motes. “ie (ola, Boe ER a sc ee ee 
oe Mississippi, . . . . 1 Steam corvette Adventure, 
Frigate Powhatan, expected Steam corvette Assistance, . 6 
di Ma gees ‘eee Ship Belleiste, 
Ship Germ: intown, do. do. . 2 Brig Britton, 
Steamer Antelope, chartered, . srig Camilla, 
Steamer Cormorant, . , 
ORME i ak, ak wget a a 20 Steamer Coromandel, under 
French. Steam frigate Cruiser, 
Gunboat Avalanche, . ; Brig Elk, 
Steam Frigate Audaceuse,. . 50 Steamer Emperor, 
Gunboat Dragonne,. . . . 4 Steam frigate Esk, 
Gunboat Fuse,. . ... . Steam frigate Furious, 
Ship La Capriceuse,. . . . 4 Ship Lord Elgin, 
Steam tender Marceux,. . . Steam covette Fury, . 
Steam Frigate Meurthe, Hospital ship Hercules, 
Gunboat Mitraille, . . Steam tender Hesper, 
Ship Nemesis, . . ‘ . 50 Steam frigate Highflyer, 
Steam frigate P hlegeton, Steam frigate Hornet, 
Steam frigate Prim: wguet, , Ship Me ‘ville, . 
Hospite al hulk Minden Nn, 
SOO, | 6 Mic Frigate Nankin, 
Portuguese. Steam frigate Niger, 
Frigate Amazona, ... . Steam frigate Nimrod, 
Frigate Mondego,. . . : Frigate Pique, ve 1 
Ship Princess Charlotte, 
Wi cat pis 5 Steam frigate Sampson, 
Dutch. Steamship Sanspariel, 
Steam frigate Princess Amelia, } Steam corvette Surprise, 
Russian. Steam frigate Tribune, 
Steam frigate America,. . . 8 
Wee 8 ee a eee 


The English have also, sixty-three gunboats in constant use, varying 
from fifty to eighty horse power, and each mounted with four guns. The 
total number of guns in these waters at this time is 1,151; in this all nations 
are included. 


ANNIVERSARY OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE.—As the 4th of July is ap- 
proaching we copy from the “Journal of the Congress of the United 
Colonies,” the following proceedings, for the benefit of all, but more par- 
ticularly of those who have lost their interest in this memorable event: 

Monpay, Jury 1, 1776. 

The order of the day being read, 

Resolved, That this Congress will resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole, to take into consideration the resolution respecting independency. 

That the declaration be referred to said committee. 

The Congress resolved itself into a committee of the whole. After some 
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time the President resumed the chair, and Mr. Harrison reported, that the 
committee had come to a resolution, which they desired him to report, and 
to move for leave to sit again. 

The resolution agreed to by the committee of the whole being read, the 
determination thereof was, at the request of a colony, postponed until to- 
morrow. 

Resolved, That this Congress will, to-morrow, resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole, to take into consideration the declaration respecting 
independence. 

Turspay, Juty 2, 1776. 

The Congress resumed the consideration of the resolution reported from 
the committee of the whole; which was agreed to as follows: 

Resolved, Tuat THESE Unrrep CoLonies ARE, AND, OF RIGHT, OUGHT TO BE, 
Free anp INDEPENDENT STATES; THAT THEY ARE ABSOLVED FROM ALL ALLEGI- 
ANCE TO THE BRITISH CROWN, AND THAT ALL POLITICAL CONNEXION BETWEEN 
THEM, AND THE State oF Great Britain, 18, AND OUGHT TO BE, TOTALLY 
DISSOLVED. 

Agreeable to the order of the day, the Congress resolved itself into a 
committee of the whole; and after some time, the President resumed the 
chair, and Mr. Harrison reported, that the committee have had under con- 
sideration the declaration to them referred; but, not having had time to go 
through the same, desired him to move for leave to sit again. 

Resolved, That ‘this Congress will, to-morrow, again resolve itself into a 
committee of the whole, to take into their further consideration the declara- 
pion respecting independence. 


Wepnespay, Juty 3, 1776. 

Agreeably to the order of the day, the Congress resolved into a com- 
mittee of the whole, to take into their further consideration the declaration 
and, after some time, the President resumed the chair, and Mr. Harrison 
reported, that the committee, not having yet gone through it, desired leave 
to sit again. 

Resolved, That this Congress will, to-morrow, again resolve itself into a 
committee of the whole, to take into their further consideration the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

Tuurspay, Juty 4, 1776. 

Agreeably to the order of the day, the Congress resolved itself into a 
committee of the whole, to take into their further consideration the Decla- 
ration; and, after some time, the President resumed the chair, and Mr. 
Harrison ebm 1 that the committee had agreed to a Declaration, which 
they desired him to report. 

The Declaration of Independence was then read, and was signed by 
delegates from the colonies of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia—thirteen 
in all—and copies were ordered to be sent to the several assemblies, con- 
ventions, and committees or councils of safety, and to the several com- 
manding officers of the Continental troops; and that it be proclaimed in 
each of the United States, and at the head of the army. 











